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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S NEW: BOOKS 


The Captain of the Janizaries, A Novel by James M. Ludlow. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The scene of this exciting story is laid principally in Albania, in the time of Iscanderbeg 
and the capture of Constantinople by the Moslems. 


A Daughter of Fife. A Novel by Amelia E. Barr, author of “Jan- Vedder's 
Wefe,” etc. r12mo, cloth, $1.00. . 

A Ranchman’s Stories. Comprising “A Lone-Star Bo-Peep,” “The Mystery 
of San Saba,” “Three Strephons of Concho,” “An Episode of Paint Rock,” 
“A Stage-Coach Enchantress,” “The Tiger Lily of Llano Post,” ete., ete., 
by Howard Seely. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Two New Volumes in the Series of Tales from Many Sources. s12mo, cloth, 
each, 75 cents. 


VOLUME 5. VOLUME 6. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE. By Mrs. Ewing. UNCLE GEORGE'S WILL. From Temple Bar. 
WILD JACK. From Temple Bar. FLEUR DE LYS. By E. C. Grenville Murray. 
VIRGINIA. By Mrs. Forrester. EMILIA. An Episode. By E. C. Poynter. 

MR. JOSIAH SMITHS BALLOON VOYAGE.| WHY QUEDGLINGTON WAS SENT DOWN. 








From Belgravia. By J. Stanley. 
NUMBER 7639. By Mary Frances Peard. AU PAIR. From Temple Bar. 
GONERIL. By A. Mary F. Robinson. MY FIRST CLIENT. By Hugh Conway. 
OUT OF SEASON. From Temple Bar. GRACIE. By Lady Lindsay of Balcarres, 


Also, a reissue of the Series of Tales from Many Sources. Six volumes, in 
paper covers, each 25 cents. 

Success with Small Fruits. By E. P. Roe. A new and cheaper edition of this 
well-known work, containing all the tllustrations of previous editions. 
With revisions, etc. Octavo, cloth, $2.50. 

Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. By the author of the “ Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

IN PRESS, FOR PUBLICATION IN APRIL: 

The Midnight Cry. A Novel by Fane Marsh Parker. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Thorn in the Nest. A Novel by Martha Finley, author of “ The Elsie 
Books,” “ Signing the Contract,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

RECENTLY ISSUED, THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


Woltmann and Woermann’s History of Painting, completing the most exhaustive 
work on the subject in any language. The book is uniform in size with the first volume, pub- 
lished some years since, and covers the period of Renaissance. The two volumes contain over 
four hundred illustrations, are imperial octavo in size, in cloth, $20.00; or separately— Volume 
One, $7.50; Volume Two, $12.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 755 Broadway, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
VIOLETTA. —--— 


A New Translation by Mrs. Wister. A Romance. After the German of “Ursula Zige Von 

Manteuffel.” By the translator of “The Lady with the Rubies,” “ Vain Forebodings,” 

“ Quicksands,” ete. 12mo. Extra eloth. $1.25. 

It is sufficient for the lover of good novels to know that “‘ Violetta” is translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
Mrs. Wister selects novels for translation into the English with an educated discrimination; and in the 
fulness and richness of her English vocabulary has a great advantage over most other American translators of 
foreign stories; and long familiarity with the taste of ave American womanhood enables her now to 
feel sure of the success of her books. They can always be relied upon for sparkling and witty illustrations 


of character, agreeable situations, delightful scenery, and dramatic action. The present volume fully 
maintains her reputation. 


THE WRECKERS. 


A Social Study. A Novel. By George Tuomas Dowtine. 12mo, Extra cloth. $1.25. 

Mr. Dowling, who is the son of the late John Dowling, D.D., well knownas the author of the ‘‘ History 
of Romanism” and several other works, is one of the most popular preachers of the West, and having 
been brought, by the duties of his profession, much into contact with the poor, and rendered familiar 
with the joys and sorrows of their lot, he has succeeded in writing a bright, original, and striking story. 
He is a man of large sympathy, and also possesses a keen sense of the ludicrous, as manifested in the very 
happy manner in which pathetic and humorous passages are interspersed throughout the narrative, making 
the work exceedingly entertaining. 


““*The Wreckers: A Social Study,’ may be put into a class with ‘The Bread-Winners’ and the 
‘Money-Makers.’ The story is full of dramatic life as well as ingenious, and enchains the attention to the 
close.” —Philadelphia Evéning Bulletin. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. 


Authorized edition. A Novel. By the “Ducuess.” Author of “O Tender Dolores,” “In 
Durance Vile,” “ Phyllis,” ete. 16mo. Extra cloth, 75 cents; paper covers, 25 cents, 


PROBATION AND PUNISHMENT. 


A Rational and Scriptural Exposition of the Doctrine of the Future Punishment of the Wicked, 
as held by the Great y of Christian Believers of All Ages, with Special Reference to 
the Unscriptural Doctrine of a Second Probation. By Rev. S. M. Vernon, D.D., author 
of “Amusements in the Light of Reason, History, and Revelation,” etc. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. Ready early in April. 

The subject of this volume has commanded the attention of the thinking world during the last few 
years, as has no other question in theology. The author discusses the matter in all its important phases, 
proving by very cogent reasoning that future punishment is not only reconcilable with the love of God, but 
that it ws out of that love and is a necessary form of its expression; that it is an essential element in 
the Divine administration, without which government could not exist ; and that it is an indispensable factor 
in the system of revealed truth. He further argues, in a most forcible and convincing manner, that this 

unishment must be endless in duration, and shows that the doctrine of probation after death, so much 
iscussed of late, is refuted alike by sound reason and by the teachings of revelation. 


READY SHORTLY: 
A New Nowe by Capt, CHARLES KING, U.S.A, Author of “The Colonels Daughter,” “Kitty's Conuest,” ee 
COURT ROYAL. 


A Story of Cross Currents. By S. Barrne-Goutp, author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” 
etc. 12mo. 


IN A GRASS COUNTRY. 


A Story of Love and Sport. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, author of “ Deceivers Ever,” 
“Pure Gold,” etc. 12mo, oth and Paper. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUuBLIsHERs, 
715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
By the Author of “As It Was Written.” 


Mrs. Peixada. 


By Srpney Lusk. 1 vol., 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


‘‘The story begins with the very first page, and 
there is no let up till the end is reached. Mr. 
Luska has the happy faculty of holding his readers’ 
attention through every page of his books. The 
plot of Mrs. Peixada is most ingeniously worked 
out, and the end is a great surprise to the reader.” 


No. XIII; or, The Story of the Lost 


Vestal. 
A tale of the early Christian days. By Emma 
MARSHALL. xtra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘*Emma Marshall counts her readers by the thou- 
sands. Ancient Rome is the scene of the story, and 
the ancient Romans are the dramatis person.” 


Adam Hepburn’s Vow. 
A tale of Kirk and Covenant. By ANNIE 8. 
Swan. 12mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘The scene of this story is laid during the stirring 
times of the Scottish Covenanters, and holds the 
attention of the reader from the first chapter to the 
end.” 


The Vicar’s People. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, author of ‘‘ Sweet 
Mace,” “ Poverty Corner,” ‘‘ The Parson 0’ 
Dumford,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth (new style). Price, $1.00. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 
Cassell’s Rainbow Series. 
Large 12mo. Illuminated Paper Covers. 
Price, 25 Cents per Volume. 
Our Sensation Novel. 
Edited by Justin H. McCarrtay, M.P. 


Old Fulkerson’s Clerk. 


By Mrs. J. H. Watworts, author of ‘‘ The 
Bar Sinister,” ‘‘ Without Blemish,” etc. 








PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 

A Crimson Stain. By ANNIE BRADSHAW. 
Morgan’s Horror. By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 

NEW VOLUMES IN 


Cassell’s National Library. 
Price, 10 Cents per Vol. In Cloth, Extra, 25 Cents. 
No. 8. Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander the Great 

and Julius Cesar. 
No. 9. The Castle of Otranto. 
By Horace WALPOLE. 
No. 10. Voyages and Travels by Sir Jobn 
Mannaeville. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications sent free to ..ny address on 
application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Colonel Cheswick’ s Campaign. 
By Fiora L. SHaw, author of ‘Castle Blair,” 
‘* A Sea Change,” ‘‘ Hector,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 
The author of that popular story, “ Castle Blair,” here 
makes her first essay in a full-grown novel. Says the 
London Athéneum, * the ‘Campaign’ is one of Cupid, not 


Mars, and turns upon the siege laid to a young lady’s 
heart by several suitors.” . * . . 


Evan Harrington. 
A Novel. By Grorce Merepiru. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. Uniform with ‘‘ Richard Feverel.” 
“*Evan Harrington’ is one of the best of Mr. Meredith’s 
novels. Geniusof a truly original and spontaneous kind 
shines in every one of these books.”—St. James 5 
‘* Whoever reads Mr. Meredith does not waste his time. 


He is in good company, among gentlemen and ladies; 
above all, in the company of a genius.” —Daily Ne 


Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. ma 
Hetty’s Strange History. 


The lamented Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) wrote 
these two stories for the ‘‘ No Name Series,” in 
which they appeared anonymously, and where 
they have been very popular. They are now 
published in handsome Moony form, with Mrs. 
Jackson’s name on their title pages as author. 
16mo vols. Price, $1.00 each. 


An Italian Garden. 
By A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
covers. Price, $1.00. 
These songs ht be sung in an Italian en. An- 
drew Lang, fhe Hoglien critic and author, wets about 
them, says: “ There is a little group of listeners who are 
To these readers Miss Robinson’s 
musical notes, and her tissue woven of warm Italian air, 
of nightingale’s songs, and the scent of roses, may be 
heartily recommended.”’ 


DELIGHTFUL -READING. 


16mo. Parchment 


curious in poctry. 


Leph. 

HELEN Jackson’s posthumous story, ‘‘ Illustrative 
of the omnipotence of perfect, patient love.” 
Fifth thousand. Price, $1.25. 


Madame Mobl. 


Her Solon and Her Friends. There is a fascination 
in the very term a ‘‘ Paris Salon.” ‘‘ To say that 
this is an extremely interesting book would be 
faint praise,” says the Nation. Two portraits. 
Price, $2.50. 


Napoleon the First. 

Prof. Ske.ey, the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” has 
written ‘‘a great book which it is difficult to 
recommend too heartily,” says the Beacon. Two 
portraits. Price, $1.50. 


Rachel. 

‘*This memoir of the great French actress is simply 
and quietly told, and the. tale is well worth the 
the reading,” says the Woman’s Journal. $1.00. 


Our Little Ann. 

By the author of “‘Tip Cat,” “‘Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” and ‘‘ Laddie,” ‘‘fully deserves to rank 
with these three delightful and exquisitely grace- 
ful and tender fictions,” says the Saturday Gazette. 
Price, $1.00. 

Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Two New Novets spy AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The ‘Bostonians. 


A Novet. By Henry James. One volume, 12mo, 
cloth. $2.00. 


He is easily the F -— aS of our modern American 
"4 T novelists.— 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 


By z MaRIoN CRAWFORD. Author of 
Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” 
12mo, ‘cloth. $1.50. 

In comee, S be sensational, eccentric, melodramatic, 

Disraelish, has learned to write a very good novel. 
His new book is a capital piece of work. The story is well 
conceived and well constructed, the narrative is always 
animated, and the sketches of character, although they 
touch only surface indications, are clear and true. . . 
Mr. Crawford’s management of this stock personage “is 
highly Cw meted LN situations in which he figures 
are dramatic ; the difficult scene of the first meeting 
with the wife is rt done, and the soins chapter 
is one of thestrongest and at the same time one of the most 
natural pieces of writing that any author has given us. 
~—New York Tribune. 

Will be devoured by all novel readers, will be talked 
about by rer erat and will be the popular book of the 
ooeeey A Tale of a Lonely Parish is the best 

Mr. Crawford ever published, od one of the best 
told stories in recent literature.— Boston Beacon. 


The Choice of ‘Books, and Otber Lit- 


erary Pieces. 


NbONTENTS.— Harrison. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth. $1.25. 
NTENTS.—*“ The Choice of Books,” “‘ Culture,” “ Past 
and Present,” “The Romance of the Peerage,” Froude’s 
* Life of Carlyle, ” “The Life of George Eliot,” “ Bernard 
of Clairvaux,” “A Few Words About the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Histories of the French Revolution,” “ A Few 

Words About the Nineteenth Century, etc., etc. 

Containing a great deal of sound ex ortation and useful 
criticism. . Of the choice of beets, he writes with 
acuteness and knowl . He has fairly charac. 
terized the principal imaginative productions in the 
Greek, Latin, English, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian literatures —- the world agrees to value among 
its choicest possessions. His remarks upon nearly all the 
authors whom he enumerates are interesting and often 
they are brilliant.—New York Tribune. 

Amiel's Journal. 

The Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric Amiel. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Mrs. HuMPpHRY Warp. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

Has taken a place in literature which the editor aptly 
compares with that of Obermann and that of Maurice de 
Guerin. . Perhaps no man in any age has ever 
equalled ‘Amiel in the analysis of his own soul, the com- 
| ey ee of his deepest and most elusive feel. 

ngs; and as he represents in one respect a type of mental 
disturbance which is becoming more and more common, 
it happens that in his merciless dissection eee others 
see their hearts laid bare.—New York 

Among the most 7s philosophical writings 
=> ee of late years.— Renan. 

? his intellectual attitudes—a minute and 

mS. A ‘thou h unstudied, chronicle of mental im- 

Po ae nae the pu ~~ yh of which was an event in the 

history literature and has ins’ his name an immor- 
tality that might have escaped the most finished 
ere Vy within the limit of his powers. 

marvellous and fascinating production.— 


** Mr. 
etc. One volume, 


New York 5 

A book which will be carefully and closely read and lov- 

mane remembered. . Itis not often that we have such 

a _— to comment. upon nor such a mind as Amiel’s to 
pect and pa: L--y to.—Mail and Express. 

“2 vreaith of ht and a power of expression which 

would make = une of a dozen less able works.— 


Churchman, 
It has eyendy made its mark and isa book not to be 
exhausted in a few readings, but which, when once 

n, and which in the last 
eld more than in the first and leave 
t it must still be taken up anew.— 


will be laid aside to be read 

eres will ag) 
e impression 

Independent. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co, S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Voyage of the Jeannette. 


The Ship and the Ice Journals of Lieut.-Commander 
GrorGE W. DE Lona, U.S. N. Edited by his 
wife Emma De Lona. With a steel portrait of 
Lieut.-Commander De Long and numerous 
illustrations. New Edition, in one volume, 8vo, 
$4.50. 

This remarkable story of human endurance and forti- 
tude, which has heretofore been published in two vol- 
umes and sold by subscription, is now brought out ina 
single volume, and sold through the trade. It is one of 
the most thrilling of all the records of Arctic explora- 
tion, and must always hold a conspicuous place among 
books of adventure and valor and tragedy. 


The Works of Thomas Middleton. 


Edited by A. H. BuLLEN, B.A. 
8vo. Vols. 5 to 8 now ready. The 4 vols., cloth, 
$12.00; large-paper edition, $16.00 net. The 
complete set, 8 vols., cloth, $24.00; large-paper, 
$32.00 net. 

Mr. Swinburne, the famous poet and critic, writing of 
this issue of Middleton in the Nineteenth Century, re- 
marks: “ We must all give glad and grateful welcome to 


a new edition ofa noble poet who has never yet received 
his full meed of praise and justice.” 


Riverside -Aldine Series. 


BACKLOG STUDIES. By Cuas. DuDLEY WARNER. 
One volume, 16mo, $1.00. Limited number of 
First Edition, red cloth, paper label, uncut 
edges, $1.50. 

In this book Mr. Warner writes in the most charming 
way of Criticism, the Great New England Pie-Line, the 
Furnishing of Rooms, the Progress of Civilization, the 
Worth of Oriental Classics, the Work of Reformers, 
Women Novelists, the Clothes Question, Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Modern Churches, Life at Concord, Speech and 
Custom in Boston, Social Popularity, Misdirected En- 
ergy, the Personality of Authors in their Books, and the 
value of the Stage as a Mirror of Nature. 


“A Harmony of the Four Gospels in 
English. 


According to the Common Version. With Explana- 
tory Notes by E>warpD Rostnson, D.D. Revised 
Edition, with Foot Notés from the Rivised 
Version of 1881, and Additional Notes by M. B. 
Ripp.e, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Printed from entirely new plates. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$1.50 net. 

Dr. Robinson’s English Harmony, which has long been 
the standard work of its class, is now revised so as to 
include the results of the very fruitful studies of the 


Gospels in recent years. It is of the greatest value to Clergy- 
men, Sunday School teachers and all students of the Gospels. 


In eight volumes, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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WINSOR’S NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL 
HISTORY OF AMERICA.* 


The person would be —— at who in our 
day should write American history in the loose, 
rhetorical, and flamboyant style which was 
popular forty years ago. In no department of 
American literature has there been in recent 
years a more marked progress than in that of 
our national, state, and local history. These 
indications of improvement are seen, not only 
in the later historical publications—which are 
usually characterized by thorough research, 
careful study, and a scholarly style—but they 
appear in the facilities which are now fur- 
nished to students in colleges and universities 
for acquiring the best methods in the study of 
history, and a taste for historical research, 
A professor of history is now deemed as essen- 
tial in a first-class college as a professor of 
metaphysics or of natural science. Men of 
eminent abilities are filling these positions. 
With them, history has not the meaning it 
formerly had : simply of Assyria and Babylon, 
of Greece and Rome, of the middle ages and 








*NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
Edited by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard Colle; 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Vols. II., III., IV. 





modern Europe. With them it also means, 
and most emphatically, the civil and political 
history of the western continent, and of this 
Nation of ours—its discovery, settlement, 
growth and development—lessons of more 
thrilling and romantic interest, and of more 
a to American citizens, than are fur- 
nished by the records of any other people. 
When every writer on political science in the 
old world is making a profound study of the 
institutions of the new world, and is drawing 
his best illustrations from their practical opera- 
tion, it is time that Americans knew their own 
history. The recent organization of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, with a membership 
in every State in the Union, its annual meet- 
ings and series of publications; the series of 
“Studies in Historical and Political Science,” 
issued by the Johns Hopkins University; the 
“ Wharton School Annals of Political Science,” 
issued by the University of Pennsylvania; the 
“Political Science Quarterly,” issued by the 
faculty of Columbia College, New York, all 
treating American subjects after the new meth- 
ods, are further indications of the growing 
interest in the study of American history. 
The historical societies of the land, state, 
county, city and town, many with its series of 
publications, are almost without number, and 
are composed of earnest workers, each in his 
own specialty. : 

In this summary of progress, the zealous 
collectors of early American books and of 
foreign books relating to America must not 
be overlooked ; and they are many. It is a 
taste for possession which is rapidly increasing 
in every cultivated community. ere is no 
incentive to the study of American history 
like the owning of some of those early and 

recious books. The possession of anything 
ike a large and choice collection of them is a 
luxury which only millionaires can indulge in. 
Mr. McMaster, in the first volume of his read- 
able and, superficial history, said that before 
the period at which his narrative began (1784), 
“No American writer had appeared whose 
compositions possessed more than an ephemeral 
interest.” The American book-collectors have 
had their smile at this statement, and have 
pitied the author’s unfamiliarity with early 
American literature. A book which has held 
its own for one or two centuries, and will 
now command in the London market a price 
a hundred times greater than when it was 
published, can hardly be said to have “an 
ephemeral interest.” There are hundreds and 
thousands of such books; and their commercial 





ge. 
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value is constantly rising. Does Mr. McMaster 
expect that his volumes (which he, certainly, 
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does not regard as of “ephemeral interest”) 
will stand the test of two centuries as well ? 
Suppose a person of modest ambition and lim- 
ited means should acquire a taste for North- 
western history—the whole country is more 
than he can cover—and should resolve to 
possess the early books which treat it. He 
would soon be amazed at the number of these 
books, and their cost:-the narratives of the 
French voyageurs into the Northwest before 
an Englishman had seen it; the Jesuit Rela- 
tions; such books as Pittman’s “European 
Settlements on the Mississippi,” and those 
homely volumes written and printed in the 
backwoods of Western Virginia and on the 
rairies. of [llinois—Withers’s “ Border War- 
are,” Doddridge’s “Notes,” Kercheval’s 
“Valley of Virginia,” Gov. Reynolds’s “ Pio- 
neer History ” and “My Own Times,” Beck’s 
“ Gazetteer,” the Palmyra (N.Y.) edition of the 
Mormon Bible, etc. It is, therefore, utter] 
impossible for historical students to own all 
the books they need, even if they have the 
wealth of such collectors as the late James 
Lenox, of New York, or John Carter Brown, 
of Providence, R.I. If those noted collections 
were now offered for sale by competition, the 
rices they would bring would astonish un- 
bookish men, and ignorant people might think 
that insane asylums needed to be enlarged. 
The want of our time, in the department of 
American history, is a work different from 
any that has hitherto been prepared, which, 
with a concise narrative of events, shall give 
a critical and scholarly outline of the subject, 
and an account of the books which are the 
sources of our history. Such a work we have 
at last in the “ Narrative and Critical History 
of America,” under the editorial supervision 
of Mr. Justin Winsor, the Librarian of Har- 
vard University, three volumes of which have 
already appeared, and five more are to follow. 
Too high praise cannot be bestowed upon the 
plan and execution of the work. The amount 
of time and labor which have been bestowed 
upon it by the editor and his collaborators 
is simply stupendous. It is issued under 
the auspices of a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and with the 
codperation of fourteen other historical socie- 
ties in this country and in England. Instead 
of being written by one person, which, in a 
work of such magnitude, must necessarily be 
a superficial treatment, the topics have n 
assigned to well-known writers selected with 
reference to their special fitness to treat those 
subjects. The work, therefore, in this respect, 
is encyclopedic in its character ; and yet the 
grouping of the chapters brings the related 
topics together, and gives to the separate vol- 
umes a » moe 4 ical and topical unity. 
The subject of the first volume is ‘America 
before Columbus”; and some of the topics 
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treated in the several chapters are: What was 
known or suspected by the ancients concerning 
America? the real and alleged explorations 
and discoveries by the Northmen, the Chinese, 
the Irish, Welsh, etc.; the prehistoric races of 
America; the mound-builders, copper-users, 
cliff-dwellers, and pueblos; the ancient civili- 
zation of the Mexican, Nahua, and Maya 
races, and of the ancient Peruvian and other 
South American people. This volume will 
contain the editor’s archeological and biblio- 
graphical introduction, and will be the latest 
volume issued in the series. 

The subject of Volume IL, the first in the 
order of issue, is “The Spanish Discoveries 
and Conquests.” The most zealous worker in 
this field is the learned and accomplished 
editor himself. The volume opens with an 
introduction by him, on the “ Documentary 
Sources of Early Spanish-American History,” 
and he follows it up with a chapter, of 92 
pages, on “Columbus and his Discoveries,” 
and a critical essay on the “Earliest Maps of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries.” The 
oa value of these papers is in the thorough 
amiliarity of the author with the earliest and 
rarest books relating to these topics, and the 
critical and scholarly use he has made of them. 
No public or private collection of rare books 
in the land has been closed against him, and 
his pages are enriched by fac-simile portraits, 
autographs, views, maps and texts from these 
old books, which are most instructive, and are 
rarely seen by historical students. It is a sat- 
isfaction to know what is in these rare books; 
how they were illustrated; what institution or 
collector now owns them; what price they 
brought at the last public sale; and how many 
editions were issued and their relative value. 
The time has come when such information is 
appreciated, and when the slop-work with 
which the public has been served under the 
name of “standard American history” may be 
allowed to collect dust on the shelves. The 
next chapter is on Americus Vespucius, writ- 
ten by Sidney Howard Gay; followed by 
“ Critical and Libliographical notes on Vespu- 
cius and the naming of America” by Mr. 
Winsor. Here again are fuc-similes of the 
first publication of the letters of Vespucius, 
and of the text of the book in which the 
name “America” first appeared. The very 
curious story of the naming of this western 
continent is fully set forth. It was done by a 
very humble person, a teacher of geography 
and proof-reader, one Martin Waldseemiiller 
(who wrote his name, transformed into Greek, 
“Hylacomylus”), in an edition of the “Cos- 
ees Introductio” containing the letters 
of Vespucius, which was printed in the little 
town of St.-Die, in the Vosges mountains of 
France, in 1507. The two original passages 
(in Latin) where the name « America” first 
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appeared, Mr. Winsor has reproduced in fac- 
simile, Translated they are as follows: “And 
the fourth part of the globe having been discov- 
ered by Americus, it may, be called Amerigen; 
that is, the land of Americus, or America.” 
And‘ again: “Now truly, as these regions 
are more widely explored, and another fourth 
part is discovered by Americus Vespucius (as 
may be learned by what follows), I do not see 
why it may not justly be called Amerigen, 
that is, the land of Americus, or America, from 
Americus its discoverer, a man of wise intel- 
lect; inasmuch as both Europa and Asia have 
taken their names from females.” The land 
which Vespucius discovered was in South 
America, and was called at the time “ Mundus 
Novus.” Vespucius died in 1512, and went to 
his grave without suspecting that he had dis- 
covered a new continent; and no*other person 
in his day was wiser, on this point, than he. 
He supposed that he had discovered new land 
lving south of Asia, which might be an immense 
island like Australia. This new land, or new 
world, the humble writer at St.-Die called 
“ America” without knowing what the land 
was. It was not till 1513 that the true cos- 
mography of the world, by the discovery of 
the Pacific ocean by Balboa, was suspected; and 
by the voyage of the Magellan expedition was 
verified. That the name came to be applied to 
the whole western continent, after it was 
ascertained that there was such a continent, 
was probably due to the fact that no other 
name was suggested. The name came very 
slowly into use, and in 1522 found a place on 
a mappemonde in the “Geographia” of Ptolemy. 
It is certain that Vespucius was in no way 
responsible for giving a name to the new conti- 
nent, when in justice the honor was due to 
Columbus. Ancient Florida in this volume is 
treated by John G. Shea; Las Casas and the 
relations of the Spaniards to the Indians, by 
Geo. E. Ellis; Cortes and his companions, by 
the Editor; Discoveries on the Pacific coast, 
by the Editor; Pizarro and the Conquest of 
Peru, by Clements R. Markham; Amazon and 
Eldorado, by the Editor; and Magellan’s Dis- 
covery, by Edward E. Hale. Each chapter is 
profusely illustrated by fac-similes, and accom- 
panied by critical and bibliographical notes. 
Volume III. opens with a chapter on the 
Voyages of the Cabots, by Charles Deane; fol- 
lowed by Voyages of Hawkins and Drake, by 
Edward E. Hale; Explorations for a North- 
west passage, by Chas. C. Smith; Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by Wm. Wirt Henry; Virginia, by 
Robt. A. Brock ; Norumbega and its English 
explorers, by B. F. De Costa; Earliest Eng- 
lish publications on America, by the Editor ; 
The; Religious element in the settlement of 
New England, by Geo. E. Ellis; Pilgrim 
Church and Plymouth Colony, by Franklin B. 
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Dexter;. New England, by Charles Deane ; 





The English in New York, by John Austin 
Stevens; The English in New Jersey, by Wm. 
A. Whitehead ; Founding of Pennsylvania, b 
Fred. D. Stone; and the English in Maryland, 
by Wm. T. Brantly. 

Volume IV. begins with the Physiography 
of North America, by Nathaniel 8S. Shaler: and 
is followed by the Voyages of Cortereal, Ver- 
razano, Gomez, and Thevet, by George Dexter; 
Maps of the Eastern Coast, by the Editor; 
Jacques Cartier and his successors, by B. F. 
De Costa; Maps of the Northeast coast, by 
the Editor; Samuel de Champlain, by Edmund 
F. Slafter; Acadia, by Chas. C. Smith; Dis- 
covery of the Great Lakes, by Edw. D. Neill; 
Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle, by the Editor; 
Father Louis Hennepin, by the Rditor; Baron 
La Hontan, by the Editor, The Jesuits, Recol- 
lects, and the‘Indians,-by John G. Shea; The 
Jesuit Relations, by the Editor; Count Fronte- 
nac and his times, by George Stewart, Jr. ; 
Atlases and charts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by the Editor; New Nether- 
land, by Berthold Fernow; and New Sweden 
on the Delaware, by Gregory B. Kean. 

Volume V. will treat of the French and 
English in North America from 1689 to 1763; 
Volume VI, the American Revolution, 1763- 
1783; Volume VIL., the United States, 1783- 
50; Volume VIIL., Canada and the American 
Outgrowths of Continental Europe. -Each vol- 
ume is accompanied by a full and minute 
index; and all the separate indexes will be 
condensed into one general index in the last 
volume. For volumes of this size and charac- 
ter the ‘subscriptionfprice of $5.50 each is 
very moderate. 

The scope of the work may, be inferred from 
this résumé of its contents; but its critical 
scholarship and its wealth of helpful refer- 
ences and notes can not be appreciated except 
by an examination of the three volumes which 
have been issued. The work will not be a 
substitute for some of the excellent popular 
histories which now exist, but it will ~ their 
supplement and commentator. A popular 
history must treat events in a cursory manner, 
and, from the standpoint of a student of his- 
tory, in a superficial manner. The student 
therefore finds that the general histories give 
him but little help, a that he must have 
recourse to rare books, to monographs, to the 
collections of the historical societies, and if 
possible to unprinted manuscripts, getting 
back as near as he can to original authorities. 
These are the materials’which have been used 
in Mr. Winsor’s work, and to which references 
are made. 

No person who becomes a zealous student 
of American history ever undertakes to cover 
critically the whole field. He becomes a spe- 
cialist, and devotes his energies to the study of 
some period, some locality, some events, and, 
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facts involved; and from these facts it is very 
likely that he will develop a view or statement 
of the event very different from that which he 
finds in the standard histories. His investiga- 
tions have given him a knowledge of the 
literature of the subject. It is specialists of 
this grade whom Mr. Winsor has sought for 
as his contributors. In some of the chapters 
are embodied the results of years of delectable 
study. In natural science the best work is 
done by specialists; and, in fact, all scientists, 
except lecturers in colleges and on the public 
es orm, are specialists. A gentleman who 

ad found a very interesting bug, applied to 
an eminent entomologist to ascertain what it 
was and its habits. The scientist could not 
give him the information. In his surprise, the 
gentleman said: “ Excuse me,—I thought you 
were an entomologist.” “So I am,” was the 
reply; “but that is not my bug.” That sci- 
entist —— contributed to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica the article on “my bug,” 
and if it could be identified would no doubt 
be found to be an able paper. 

The thanks of American scholars are due to 
Mr. Winsor and his enterprising publishers 
for the production of this valuable and monu- 
mental work in American history. 

W. F. Poote. 


THE REVELATION OF A HUMAN SOUL.* 


This book is a revelation, a life-drama, a 
voice from the depths and heights ; a pano- 
rama of psychological experiences of the most 
vital, expressive, and fascinating interest. A 
great, unique, richly endowed, and highly cul- 
tivated soul, occupied with the deepest ques- 
tions of life, and moving in planes of the most 
instructive and exalted experience, is laid 
bare. As a piece of literature, this Journal, 
while betraying its kinship with other remark- 
able productions, stands by itself, and will be 
immortal, for it is of the spirit. 

Henri-Frédéric Amiel was born in Geneva, 
in 1821; after study and travel he was elected, 
in 1849, Professor of Aisthetics and French 
Literature at the Academy of Geneva; and 
four years later he exchanged this post for the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy, which he 
continued to hold till his death in 1881. The 
Journal Intime covers a period of more than 
thirty years, and is the only work of conspic- 
uous importance of this beautiful genius— 
scholar, poet, philosopher, critic; one of the 
peculiarly expressive voices of the nineteenth 
century. 





* AMIEL’S JOURNAL. The Journal Intime of Henri-Frédé- 
ric Amiel. Transiated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 








pee he made no special mark; in the 
eld of letters he seemed to disappoint the 
expectations of his distinguished friends who 
saw in his youth the signs of great promise; 
he acknowledges his own failure to accom- 
plish the literary work for which he was 
consciously equipped, and was perpetually 
realizing the comparative barrenness of his 
execution. Yet all the apparent shortcomings 
of his life have abundant compensation in 
what he bequeathed the world in this incom- 
parable Journal. Parts of this voluminous 
record, of some 17,000 pages in MS., were pub- 
lished in France soon after his death; and 
now we have in English the excellent transla- 
tion of Mrs. Humphry Ward—a treasure - for 
which many serious and contemplative natures 
will be more than grateful. 

With strong mystical and poetical elements, 
Amiel’s mind was keenly analytical, compre- 
hensive, and profound. He had mastered the 
coger ge of the ancients and moderns; 

is mind was enriched by travel; he was 
acquainted with the methods and results of 
science; he had a passion for Nature, was 
familiar with all great literature, free from 
— and profoundly religious. His 

ournal, written chiefly for personal reasons, 
is a transcript of his intellectual and spiritual 
life—what he saw with the soul, felt, appre- 
hended with the inmost intelligence—por- 
traitures of opinions, beliefs, hopes, struggles, 
affections, aspirations, doubts, despairs. It 
contains the keenest criticisms, the clearest 
delineations of the forces that are potential in 
life, society, politics, religion; observations on 
the vital things of humanity, nature, the soul, 
the universe. We see a man who is living 
consciously in the presence of the infinite, 
whose lofty ideal is fed and sustained by the 
most solemn considerations, who is supremely 
solicitous of a spotless conscience, who lives 
above all self-seeking, self-assertion, worldly 
ambitions, in the fear that anything may 
restrain the precious liberty of his personality; 
who is able to study himself as a being dis- 
tinct from himself, who by a wonderful sym- 
athy can identify himself with innumerable 
individuals and objects, and who never ceases 
to honor that which is most himself by a 
moral attitude that corresponds with his 
exalted aims and apprehensions. 

Amiel’s intellectual and moral character 
fitted him for the function of the great critic; 
and as he saw things outwardly, and inwardly, 
and in their totality, his judgments were 
scrupulously discriminating and just. His 
observations on such writers as Voltaire, 
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Chateaubriand, Goethe, Rousseau, Corneille, 
Saint Beuve, Victor Hugo, Taine, Renan, 
Cherbuliez, Weber, and others, are very fresh, 
penetrating, and profound. But it is on the 
workings of his own mind, and his philosophy 
of life, that the book centres. Such a narra- 
tive of profound experiences, such an appre- 
hension of all that is awful and mysterious in 
existence, such a struggle to attain the good 
and to adjust oneself to the order of the 
universe, such a recognition of the require- 
ments of the heart, and at the same time such 
respect for the reason and the moral law, 
delivered with such grace of style and power 
of statement, will have a deep and lasting fas- 
cination for all souls that are accustomed to 
brood over the —_ verities of their being. 

Quotations can do no justice to this volume, 
and yet without them it is impossible to give 
true glimpses of the author’s scope, quality, 
and power. But how little comparatively, 
from a book of nearly five hundred pages, can 
those selected convey of the variety and value 
of the whole! 

Amiel’s unswerving fidelity to the ideal is 
positively announced: 

‘Materialism coarsens and —_— everything ; 
makes everything vulgar, and every truth false. 
And there is a religious and political materialism 
which spoils all that it touches—liberty, equality, 
individuality. What is threatened to-day is moral 
liberty, conscience, respect for the soul, the very 
nobility of man. What the writer, the teacher, the 
pastor, the philosopher, has to do, is to defend 
humanity in man. Man! the true man, the ideal 
man! .... The ideal under all its forms is the 
anticipation and the prophetic vision of that exist- 
ence, higher than his own, toward which every 
being perpetually aspires. And this higher and 
more dignified existence is more inward in character 
—that is to say, more spiritual. Watch, then, dis- 
ciple of life, watch pe labor towards the develop- 
ment of the angel within thee! For the divine 
Odyssey is but a series of more and more ethereal 
metamorphoses, in which each form, the result of 
what goes before, is the condition of those which 
follow. The divine life is a series of successive 
deaths, in which the mind throws off its imperfec- 
tions and its symbols, and yields to the growing 
attraction of the ineffable centre of gravitation, the 
sun of intelligen¢e and love. ° What all 
religious, poetical, pure, and tender souls are least 
able to pardon is the diminution or degradation of 
their ideal.” 

His respect for all that is included in man 
explains his aptitude for psychological study, 
and his aversion to all intellectual proscription: 

“*T have a feeling that something of everything is 
wanted to make a world, that all citizens have a 
right in the state, and that, if every opinion is 
equally insignificant in itself, all opinions have some 
hold upon truth. My tendency is always to the 
whole, to the totality, to the general balance of 
thi What is difficult to me is to exclude, to 
condemn, to say no: except, indeed, in the presence 
of the exclusive. I am always fighting for the ab- 
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that seems to me neglected; my aim is to complete 
every thesis, to see around every problem, to study 
a thing from all possible sides.” 


It is to this largeness of view that Amiel 
attributes one cause of his literary sterility: 


“‘T have far | ge width than inventiveness of 
thought, and, from timidity, I have allowed the 
critical intelligence to swallow up the creative genius. 
Is it indeed from timidity?” 

This indisposition to enter upon some great 
literary effort is a subject of frequent reflec- 
tions to the philosopher, and he seems per- 
fectly aware of its explanation: 

“T am afraid of the subjective life, and recoil 
from every enterprise, demand, or promise which 
may oblige me to realize myself: I feel a terror of 
action, and am only at ease in the impersonal, dis- 
interested, and objective life of thought. The rea- 
son seems to be timidity, and the timidity springs 
from the excessive development of the reflective 
power which has almost destroyed in me all spon- 
taneity, impulse, and instinct—and therefore all 
boldness and confidence. Whenever I am forced to 
act, I see cause for error and repentance everywhere 
—everywhere hidden threats and masked vexations. 
From a child I have been liable to the disease of 
irony, and that it may not be altogether crushed by 
destiny, my nature seems to have armed itself with 
a caution strong —. 1 to prevail against any of 
life’s blandishments. It is just this strength which 
is my weakness. I have a horror of being duped— 
above all, duped by myself—and I would rather cut 
myself off from all life’s joys than deceive or be 
deceived.” 

Reverie when alone with Nature was inev- 
itable to a mind constituted like his. 

‘Will they ever return to me, those grandiose, 
immortal, cosmogonic dreams, in which one seems 
to carry the world in one’s breast, to touch the stars, 
to possess the infinite? Divine moments, hours of 
ecstacy, when thought flies from world to world, 
penetrates the great —- breathes with a respi- 
ration large, tranquil, and profound like that of the 
ocean, and hovers serene and boundless like the 
blue heaven. Visits from the muse Urania, who 
traces round the foreheads of those she loves the 
phosphorescent nimbus of contemplative power, and 
who pours into their hearts the tranquil intoxication, 
if not the authority of genius—moments of irresist- 
ible intuition, in which a man feels himself great as 
the universe and calm like God! From the celestial 
spheres down to the shell or the moss, the whole of 
creation is then submitted to our gaze, lives in our 
breasts and accomplishes in us its eternal work with 
the regularity of destiny and the passionate ardor of 
love. What hours, what memories! ..... What 
a pale counterfeit is real life of the life we see in 
glim and how these flaming lightnings of our 
prophetic youth make the twilight of our dull mo- 
notonous manhood more dark and dreary! 
We must know how to put occupation aside, which 
does not mean that we must be idle. ... . Reverie, 
like the rain of night, restores color and force to 
thoughts which have been blanched and wearied by 
the heat of the day. With gentle fertilizing power 
it awakens within us a thousand sleeping germs, 
and, as though in play, gathers around us materials 
for the future and im for the use of talent. 
Reverie is the Sunday of thought; and who knows 
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rtant and fruitful for man, | 


the laborious tension of the week, or the life-giving | 


repose of the Sabbath?” 
It is his habit to carry with him a sense of 


the infinite—he lives face to face with the awful | 


grandeurs of life, God, the eternities, 


‘*This morning the poetry of the scene, the song 
of the birds, the breeze blowing over the fresh green 
fields, all rose into and filled my heart. Now all is 
silent. O Silence, thou art terrible !—terrible as that 
calm of the ocean which lets the eye penetrate the 
fathomless abysses below. Thou showest us in our- 
selves depths which make us giddy, inextinguishable 
needs, treasures of suffering. Welcome tempests! at 





least they blur and trouble the surface of those waters | 


with their terrible secrets. Welcome the passion- 
blasts which stir the waves of the soul, and sé veil 
from us its bottomless gulfs! In all of us, children 
of dust, sons of time, eternity inspires an involuntary 
anguish, and the infinite a mysterious terror. 
seem to be entering a kingdom of the dead. Poor 
heart! thy craving is for life, for love, for illusions! 
And thou art right afterall, forlifeissacred. . . . 
In these moments of téte-d-téte with the infinite, how 
different life looks! How all that usually occupies 
and excites us becomes suddenly puerile, frivolous, 
and vain. We seem to ourselves mere puppets, 
marionettes, strutting seriously through a fantastic 
show, and mistaking gewgaws for things of great 
price. . . . . The only substance properly so- 
called is the soul. What is all the rest? Mere 
shadows, pretext, figure, symbol, or dream. Con- 
sciousness alone is immortal, positive, perfectly real.” 

The nature of this man is deeply religious, 
and with all his profound attainments in phi- 
losophy he never ceases to recognize the needs 
of the heart, and the only source of its satis- 
faction. He acknowledges, too, the essential 
spirit and methods of the Gospel. At the age 
of thirty he writes : 


‘*Moral love places the centre of the individual 
in the centre of being: to love is virtually to know; 
to know is not virtuaily to love.” 


Less than three years after, he says: 


‘* Every soul in which conversion has taken place 
is a symbol of the history of the world. To be 
happy, to possess eternal iife, to be in God, to be 
saved,—all these are the same. All alike mean the 
solution of the problem, the aim of existence... . . 
Peace and repose can nowhere be found except in 
life and in eternal life, and the eternal life is the 
divine life, is God. To become divine is then the 
aim of life; then only can truth be said to be ours 
beyond the possibility of loss, because it is no longer 
outside us, nor even in us, but we are it, and it is 
we; we ourselves are a truth, a will, a work of God. 
Liberty has become nature; the creature is one with 
its Creator—one through love.” 


At the age of forty-seven he affirms : 

‘«The religion of sin, of repentance, and reconcili- 
ation, the religion of the new birth and’of eternal life, 
is not a religion to be ashamed of. In spite of all 
the aberrations of fanaticism, all the superstitions of 
formalism, all the ugly superstructures of hypocrisy, 
all the fantastic puerilities of theology, the Gospel 
has modified the world and consoled mankind. .. . 
Jesus will always supply us with the best criticism 
of Christianity.” 


We | 


| children of God, the immortal joy which is the 
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The Journal abounds in vital truths like 
these: 

‘* When everything is in 1ts right place within us, 
we ourselves are in equilibrium with the whole work 
of God. Deep and grave enthusiasm for the eternal 
beauty and the eternal order, reason touched with 
emotion and a serene tenderness of heart,—these 
surely are the foundations of wisdom. Wisdom! 
how inexhaustible a theme! A sort of peaceful 
aureole surrounds and illumines this thought, in 
which are summed up all the treasures of moral 
experience, and which is the ripest fruit of a 
well-spent life. Wisdom never grows old, for 
she is the expression of order itself—that is, of the 
eternal. Oniy the wise man draws from life, and 


| from every stage of it, its true savor, because only he 


feels the beauty, the dignity, the joy of life. To see 
all things in God, to make one’s life a journey 
towards the ideal; to live with gratitude, with 
devoutness, with gentleness and courage—this was 
the splendid aim of Marcus Aurelius. And if you 
add to it the humility which kneels, and the charity 
which gives, you have the whole wisdom of the 


heritage of the true Christian. 2, ae 
eternal life is not the future life: it is life in harmony 
with the true order of things,—life in God. . . . . 
We must learn to look upon time as a movement of 
eternity, as an undulation in the ocean of being. . . . 
To live so as to keep this consciousness of ours in 
perpetual relation with the eternal, is to be wise: to 
live so as to personify and embody the eternal, is to 
be religious.” 

He sums up, after a long experience, his 
view of religion thus: 

‘Religion for me is to live and die in God, in 
complete abandonment to the holy will which is at 
the root of nature and destiny. I believe in the 
Gospel, the Good News—that is to say, in the recon- 
ciliation of the sinner with God, by faith in the love 
of a pardoning Father.” 

But his critical faculty and religious yearn- 
ings seemed to be in continual conflict, and 
this makes the picture of his life so deeply 
pathetic. Nature is all the time a reminder, an 
awakener, a prophet speaking from beyond 
the veil. In the spring of 1869 he says: 


‘*T wandered along the Rhone and the Arve, and 
all the memories of the past, all the disappoint- 
ments of the present, and all the anxieties of the 
future, laid siege to my heart like a whirlwind of 
phantoms. . Ah! how -terrible is spring 
to the lonely! . lIhad the sharpest sense of 
the emptiness of life and the flight of things. I 
felt the shadow of the Upas tree darkening over 
me. I gazed into the great implacable abyss in 
which are swallowed up all those phantoms which 
called themselves living beings. saw that the 
living are but apparitions hovering for a moment over 
the earth, made out of the ashes of the dead, and 
swiftly re-absorbed by eternal night, as the will-o’- 
the-wisp sinks into the marsh. From regret to 
disenchantment I floated on to Buddhism, to univer- 
sal weariness. Ah, the hope of a blessed immortality 
would be better worth having.” 


A few days after this, see how the tide of 
feeling turns: 
‘*The Alps are dazzling under their silver haze, 
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A passionate wish to live, to feel, to express, stirred 
the depths of my heart. It was a sudden re- 
awakening of youth, a flash of poetry, a renewing 
of the soul, a fresh growth of the wings of desire. 
I forgot my age, my obligations, my duties, my 
vexations, and youth leapt within me, as though life 
were beginning again. It was as though something 
explosive had caught fire, and one’s soul were scat- 
tered to the four winds: in such a mood one would 
fain devour the whole world, experience everything, 
see everything. Faust’s ambition enters into one, 
universal desire—a horror of one’s own prison cell. 
O, ye passions, a ray of sunshine is enough to rekin- 
dle ye all! The cold black mountain is a volcano 
once more, and melts its snowy crown with one 
single gust of flaming breath.” 
How finely this is put: 


‘“*Tell me what you feel in your solitary room 
when the full moon is shining in upon you, and 
your lamp is dying out, and I will tell you how old 
you are, and I shall know if you are happy.” 

And this: 

‘* Deep within this ironical and disappointed being 

of mine, there is a child hidden—a frank, sad, sim- 
le creature, who believes in the ideal, in love, in 
oliness, and all heavenly superstitions. A whole 

millenium of idylls sleeps in my heart.” 

How true are utterances like these: 

‘* The public is won by the bold imperious talents— 
by the enterprising and skilful. It does not believe 
in modesty, which it regards as a device of impo- 
tence. The golden book contains but a section of 
the true geniuses. — True goodness is 
loth to recognize any privilege in itself; it prefers 
to be humble and charitable; it tries not to see what 
stares it in the face—that is to say, the imperfec- 
tions, infirmities, and errors of human-kind: its pity 
puts on airs of approval and encouragement. It 
triumphs over its own repulsions that it may help 
and save. . . . . Piety is the daily renewing 
of the ideal, the steadying of our inner being, 
agitated, troubled, and embittered by the common 
accidents of existence. Prayer is the spiritual balm, 
the precious cordial that restores to us peace and 
courage.” 

But I have already transcended the space 
assigned me in these pages. To me, this 
volume is a wonderful and precious treasure. 
Such a production inevitably takes its place in 
the permanent literature of the world, for it 
contains the truth of life and the food of souls. 

Horatio N. Powers. 


SAINTSBURY’S ENGLISH PROSE STYLE.* 





Mr. George Saintsbury is a great traveller 
in the world of books. He has visited shores 
as remote as any ever trodden by Mandeville 
or Marco Polo, and he is fully equal to the 
modern scientific traveller in competence to 
describe what he has seen. He has read 
whatever anybody reads, as well as much that 





* SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE, from Malory 
to Macaulay. Selected and annotated, with Introductory 
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nobody else reads. He is the paleontologist 
of books: a fossil book means as much to him 
as a fossil bone to Professor Huxley. When, 
in the introductory essay, he refers to the 
esthetic notions of Hilps and Shalum before 
the deluge, one has perfect confidence that Mr. 
Saintsbury knows whereof he speaks. It is 
pleasant to fancy the transition from arrogant 
triumph to apologetic confusion in a man so 
hard to floor as Sidney Smith, had Mr. Saints- 
bury been alive to present himself when the 
Edinburgh reviewer propounded that famous 
question, “ Who reads an American book ?” 
This almost unrivalled breadth of critical 
reading marked Mr. Saintsbury as of all men the 
most likely to succeed in a task like the produc- 
tion of the present volume. This task was similar 
to that which he performed for French litera- 
ture in 1883,—namely, to compress within a 
handy volume of 400 pages “a collection of 
characteristic examples ” of the styles of some 
fivescore of the foremost masters of English 
prose, from the invention of printing down to 
the year 1800 as “the inferior birth-limit,” 
letters, drama, and oratory being for the most 
part excluded. As, from the conditions of the 
case, but three or four pages could be assigned 
to a single author, it is evident that the value 
of. the book must chiefly depend upon the care 
and taste exercised in making the selections. 
Perhaps a comparison of this work with the 
best one of the kind already before the public 
will furnish a sufficiently severe test. Ten 
years ago there were published in the Claren- 
don Press Series two volumes entitled “Typical 
Selections from the Best English Writers ” (of 
prose), an excellent work, as may be inferred 
from the fact that it was the result of the 
collaboration of such men as Dean Stanley, 
Mark Pattison, Goldwin Smith, Prof. Coning- 
ton, and others. In extent, Mr. Saintsbury’s 
book bears to the Oxford book the relation of 
five to eight; while in the number of authors 
represented the proportions are reversed, 
Saintsbury including ninety-six, the Oxford 
editor fifty-nine. Thus the latter has at his 
disposal for each author something less than 
three times as much space as the former. 
This gives him a advantage over Mr. 
Saintsbury, which he forfeits by making his 
selections scrappy, giving an average of more 
than five separate passages from each author 
to Saintsbury’s one and a half and less. It is 
the weak point of both works that the selec- 
tions are too brief; but in the case of the 
present work this is made almost inevitable by 
the limits of the book. Each of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s nuggets is a solid lump, while in the 
Oxford book a great proportion of the selec- 
tions are mutilated by the omission of passages 
deemed unsuitable. It is needless to say that 
such emasculated specimens are almost value- 
less for purposes of rhetorical analysis. The 
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Oxford editor, having young readers in mind, 
made his selections with an educational aim ; 
while Mr. Saintsbury’s selections are made 
purely upon grounds of taste, and have, 
accordingly, a choicer literary quality. To 
illustrate this comparison, one or two examples 
may not be superfluous. From Southey the 
Oxford book gives six extracts on about as 
many Pages, and two of these passages are 
mutilated; Saintsbury, on the other hand, de- 
votes a little less space to one more satisfying 
extract from “The Doctor.” From Milton’s 
“ Areopagitica” both editors extract the pas- 
sage about the quest for truth, but the Oxford 
editor takes only about half as much as Mr. 
Saintsbury, and emasculates this by the omis- 
sion of two passages relating to the “ obdurate 
clergy.” By this treatment the extract loses 
much of its sting and point, and is rendered 
well suited to enable the instructor to disguise 
the truth—unwelcome perhaps at Oxford— 
that the honored poet was a rabid “ anti-cleri- 
eal.” The superiority of the volume before 
us with oul to the selection of authors is 
still more marked: it is at once more catholic 
and more discriminating. For example, be- 
tween Jeremy Taylor (born 1613) and Bryden 
(born 1631), the Oxford book contains selec- 
tions only from Temple, Barrow, and Tillot- 
son. In the present volume the following are 
represented: Henry More, Baxter, Cowley, 
Evelyn, Algernon Sidney, Bunyan, Halifax, 
all born between the dates mentioned; while 
Tillotson and Barrow are omitted. To con- 
clude this comparison, it should be remarked 
that the Oxford editor devotes a page or two 
to the biography and criticism of sock euthen, 
while Saintsbury’s limit is eight lines in the 
form of an epigraph, into which he still man- 
ages to pack a surprising amount of information 
and criticism. Now that literary and bio- 
graphical reference books are so numerous 
and accessible, this brevity will hardly lessen 
the value of the book. 

The introductory essay is interesting, in- 
structive, suggestive. It would not be easy to 
find elsewhere within the limits of thirty pages 
either an outline so accurate of the develop- 
ment of English prose style, or a statement so 
lucid and so sound as to what English prose 
style is and what it should be. Differ as critics 
may from Mr. Saintsbury in theory and in 
practice, probably there will be substantial 
agreement that his conservative preference for 
the sobriety, simplicity, and balance of the 
school of den, ‘Addison, and Swift, is, for 
the educator at least, the safest attitude. It is 
happily becoming a commonplace of peda- 
gogy, that the function of the teacher ends 
with the acquisition by the pupil of notions 
of clear and correct expression: these once 
secured, elegance, picturesqueness, etc., may be 
safely left to the spontaneous promptings of 
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nature. Were there space here for the pur- 
pose, the present writer would like to comment 
upon a few of Mr. Saintsbury’s remarks; but 
perfect agreement in matters of criticism is 
neither attainable nor, perhaps, desirable, and 
it is better to commend the essay to those in- 
terested, who will find it concentrated enough 
to bear more than a single perusal. Like the 
brief notices of authors, this essay abounds in 
compendious criticisms and felicitous charac- 
terizations. In style, Mr. Saintsbury is here 
at his best,—clear, compact, harmonious, the 
thought lighted here and there with choice bits 
of phrasing which are sometimes rather diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the classes of “aniline” 
and “unexpected” words condemned by him 
in others. There is one rooted defect noted 
by Tue Dat in reviewing his life of Marl- 
borough (in ey Mr. Saintsbury con- 
demns vigorously “the peppering and salting 
of sentence after sentence with strange words 
or with familiar words used strangely.” If 
words from half-a-dozen foreign languages, 
ancient and modern, can be called “strange,” 
the author’s advice is enforced by his own 
warning example. This essay being presum- 
ably not specially addressed to scholars, it 
would have been worth his while to convert 
the foreign counters by the aid of which he 
performs his own mental operations into the 
current coin of English speech recommended 
by him to others. Happily for Mr. Saintsbury 
and his fellow-craftsmen, the time is come 
when thousands of readers presume to take 
some interest in English literature even before 
acquainting themselves with the vocabularies 
of several foreign tongues. 

On the whole, there is no other book so well 
suited to the needs of instructors requiring a 
series of selections to serve at once for rhetor- 
ical analysis and as illustrations of the develop- 
ment of English prose style. No mere ready- 
made description or analysis of the styles of 
authors (not even that of Prof. Wm. Minto in 
his admirable Manual of English Prose), how- 
ever useful it may be in connection with a book 
like this, can be made a substitute for it. After 
analyzing specimens from some of the classic 
authors, the student might profitably turn his 
lens and scalpel to the examination of the 
introductory essay. That it will bear examina- 
tion, the following weighty and elegant para- 
graph, the concluding one of the essay, may 
testify: 

**To conclude, the remarks which have been 
made in this Essay are no doubt in many cases dis- 
putable, probably in some cases mistaken. They are 
given, not as dogma, but as dora; not as laws to 

ide practitioners whose practice is very likely 

r than the ye tay ta .~ = — a 
many years’ of the rature 
on Tyith a Promrmes % critical intent, And of 
that critical intent one thing can be said with con- 
fidence, that the presence oul the observation of it, 
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so far from injuring the delight of reading, add to 
that delight in an extraordinary degree. It infuses 
toleration in the study of the worst writers—for 
there is at any rate the result of a discovery or an 
illustration of some secret of badness; it heightens 
the pleasure in the perusal of the best by transform- 
ing a confused into a rational appreciation. 
not think that keeping an eye on style ever inter- 
fered with attention to matter in any competent 
writer; I am quite sure that it never interfered with 
that attention in any competent reader. Less ob- 
vious, more contestable in detail, far more difficult 
of continuous observance than the technical excel- 
lences of verse, the technical excellences of prose 
demand, if a less rare, a not less alert and vigorous 
exercise of mental power to produce or to appreciate 
them. Nor will any time spent in acquiring pleasant 
and profitable learning be spent to much better 
advantage than the time necessary to master the 
principles and taste the expression of what has been 
called, by a master of both, ‘the other harmony of 


rose.’””’ 
P MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


THE PAINTING OF THE RENASCENCE.* 


The second volume of Woltmann and 
Woermann’s History of Painting was pub- 
lished, in an English translation, shortly be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. The translation, 
by Clara Bell, is worthy of high praise; for 
while it is evidently very faithful to the 
original, it is unusually free from German 
idiom. The volume is a large one, containing 
over 650 pages, without counting the appen- 
dixes; yet it has been considerably abridged 
from the German original. It is not easy to see 
how further abridgment could be made with- 
out detracting from the value of the book, 
which rests largely upon its remarkable com- 
pleteness. The st le is forcible and thoroughly 
condensed, and there is scarcely a page in the 
entire volume which is not full of information 
derived from the most careful and conscientious 
study. 

No complaint, therefore, can be made about 
the great length of the work, especially when 
it is remembered that this volume deals 
with the most important period in the entire 
history of painting—the period of the Re- 
nascence which culminated in the glories of 
Direr and Holbein, of Raphael, Michael An- 

elo, Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, and 

itian. Volume after volume has been 
written about many of these great painters 
separately, yet enough can be found in this 
single work to supply any except the deepest 
students of art with sufficiently complete in- 
formation about them all. Indeed, the work 
as a whole is one of those marvellous products 
of patient German scholarship which seem 
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thoroughly to exhaust the entire subject, and 
make one wonder how it has been possible for 
one or two men to examine and review the 
immense mass of literature, critical and 
descriptive, which bears upon the subject; to 
inspect personally not only all the principal 
pictures in Europe, whether in public or 
private galleries, but also all the principal 
illuminated manuscripts, engravings, minia- 
tures, paintings on -_ mosaics, etchings, and 
even wood-cuts, which had connection with 
the subject under treatment; and then, after 
such patient and thorough examination and 
criticism, to produce, as the result of their 
labors, a book of singular consistency and 
clearness, admirable in systematic arrange- 
ment, and containing in comparatively 
compact form all that the world in general 
needs to know about the painting of the Re- 
nascence. 

It is not to be expected that such a book 
will be interesting reading for those who read 
simply for entertainment. To such, it would 
certainly seem excessively dry and tedious. 
Even for those who read to learn, the work 
will be chiefly valuable as a book of reference. 
It contains page after page of what is little 
more than an enumeration of various artists, 
with the names of their chief pictures, and 
perhaps some little description of one or two 
of them. Of many of these artists, very few 
people know even the names; and the part of 
this book which describes these lesser men is 
scarcely more interesting reading than a dic- 
tionary. Nor has the work that interest which 
belongs to critical writings upon art, such as 
Lessing’s “Laocoén” or Ruskin’s “Modern 
Painters.” In fact, there is very little criticism 
in it. The authors’ aim is to describe and 
classify the artists and their works within the 
period of which they are treating, and thereby 
trace the development of painting in the Re- 
nascence, from its beginning with the Van 
Eycks and Masalino and Masaccio, with many 
another of lesser fame, to its culmination in 
Direr, Holbein, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and the many other gifted 7 who were 
contemporary with them. This aim is accom- 
plished in a truly scientific way, quite similar 
to the manner of investigation followed by the 
student of natural history who makes his col- 
lection of facts and phenomena as complete as 
he can in order that whatever theory may be 
thence evolved shall stand in the least possible 
danger of being overthrown by some unfore- 
seen exception. So rigorous an application of 
the principles of modern scientific investiga- 
tion is rarely found in a work upon painting. 
The result is that this book must take its 
place among the most valuable contributions 
which have ever been made to the literature 
of art. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the work 
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could not have been made more interesting. 
Dealing, as it does, with one of the most fascina- 
ting themes which can engage the mind, the 
most wonderful pictures and some of the most 
marvellous men the world has ever seen, it would 
seem natural to expect that at least some parts 
of it should be full of charm. But this is not 
the case. If the authors felt any temptation 
to become merely interesting, they have suc- 
cessfully resisted it, and have maintained 
throughout a severely repressed style, and a 
most strict attention to hard though instructive 
facts. 

The chapter upon Michael Angelo is perhaps 
the most interesting, and certainly not the 
least valuable. This artist is called “the 
mightiest artist soul that has lived and worked 
throughout the Christian ages.” Few will 
quarrel with this emphatic use of the super- 
lative, unless, indeed, Mr. Ruskin should wish 
to dispute the point. In further treating of 
Michael Angelo, it is said: 

‘*No other has shown as he did that art must rise 

supreme above nature, or has lifted it to a higher 
level, reflecting truth in a purified ideal. His strong 
and lofty subjectivity places him in marked contrast 
to Leonardo da Vinci, whose capacious and object- 
ive mind embraces all creation, and at the same time 
observes every minutest detail of inanimate nature. 
Michael Angelo saw only the grand total, never 
noting details. He studied man alone and for his 
own sake: even the story he has to tell is only a 
secondary consideration; the structure and action 
of the human frame is the first, and it was all-suffi- 
cient in hishands...... To his contemporaries 
his power was irresistible, and to us he is still as 
fresh, as stupendous, and as unique as if we had 
seen his dawn and rise.” 
These sentences are quoted because they 
evidently express what was, in the authors’ 
opinion, the highest outcome of the principle 
and practice of painting at the time of the 
Renascence, and show wherein lay the secret 
of the imperishable glory which rests upon the 
great works of that period. 

As the authors very justly say in their intro- 
ductory chapter, the word “ Renascence” has 
no longer that narrow and limited meaning so 
long borne by the French word Renaissance— 
that is, a revival of antiquity. It was a “new 
birth of art, not of antiquity.” Its wider sense 
has been thus well defined by Schnaase: “The 
word bears more than one application. In its 
first meaning it conveys the idea of that new 
birth of the art of the ancients, that revived 
interest in their works and learning which did 
in fact mark this period, and was an essential 
feature of the movement. But at the same 
time there was a Renascence in a deeper sense: 
a new birth of Nature; a resuscitation and 
restoration of Nature to the human soul.” 
The time of the Renascence proper was there- 
fore a period of growth and the development 


of newly awakened energies, and was of neces- 
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sity transitional in its nature, always reachin 
forth to something higher. Michael Angeld, 
Raphael, Leonardo, Correggio and Titian, and 
their contemporaries, were rather as the per- 
fected flower of this growth, and can hardly be 
classed among the artists of the Renascence 
pure and simple. Hence the authors devote a 
separate book to these greatest men, which 
they entitle the “Golden Age of Painting in 
Italy.” The earlier part of the volume treats 
of the gradual progress of the Renascence in 
Flanders, France, Holland, Germany, Spain 
and Portugal, and Italy. The subject is 
treated with the utmost detail in each country, 
reference being made not only to all leading 
pictures and many subordinate ones, but also 
to innumerable engravings, wood-cuts, illumi- 
nated manuscripts or miniatures (as they are 
here called), mosaics, frescoes, and paintings 
on glass. 
he volume is illustrated with two hundred 
and ninety wood-cuts, selected with admirable 
judgment to illustrate the gradual progress of 
art in the various countries. Some of these 
illustrations are thoroughly good, others are 
uite inferior in execution; but on the whole 
they form a most valuable addition to the book, 
and are of the greatest assistance to any 
student of art. It is safe to say that a careful 
study of this history of the Renascence paint- 
ing will give a clearer and better idea of what 
the Renascence really was, how it originated 
and in what it culminated, than could be 
obtained by the ordinary traveller not specially 
educated in matters of art, through visitin 
and examining with all the care he oul 
every one of the famous art galleries of 
Europe. Wa ter Cranston LARNED. 


POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART.* 


Professor Raymond’s book will repel those 
who begin with the last chapter, but will fur- 
nish much food for profitable thought touching 
poetic criticism to those who accompany the 
author from the beginning, as he goes 


* sounding on 
Through words and things, a dim and perilous way.” 


One is delighted with a text or a pretext for 
thinking upon so charming a subject, even 
dong bin reflections may be very different 
from those which the author intended to stimu- 
late. This book is not to be treated with 
disrespect; for, although the treatment is very 
unequal, the style lumbering, and the thought 
often far from conclusive, the work as a whole 
is honest and laborious. The author’s hobby 
is implied in the title and set forth a hundred 
times in these pages, yet nowhere so well 
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“All original thinking takes place in images,” 
if, only, for “ original” we read “ poetic.” 

To let Professor Raymond speak for liimself— 
it is the primary aim of his treatise to show 
that the poet is not exercising his legitimate 
artistic functions “when, instead of giving us 
a picture of nature and man, as he finds them, 
he has begun to give us his own explanations 
and theories concerning them.” Accordingly, 
pure poetry is, like Homer’s, representative, 
the poet’s reflective processes being suggested 
by bis images ; while all poetry in which 
“explanations and theories,” or abstractions 
of any kind, are in solution with the images, 
is “alloyed,” not pure. Thus, most of Brown- 
ing’s “Ring and the Book,” for example, and 
much of Lowell’s workmanship, is found to be 
alloyed. The author believes that this dis- 
tinction furnishes an infallible touchstone of 

oetic values; and yet he admits that “a man 
is more fortunate than most of his fellows, 
if among all his literary friends he finds one 
who really understands the difference between 
the two.” If, at the end of these three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, the reader is not yet 
master of this distinction, the fact will be due 
to the author’s infelicity of statement and 
ambitious show of philosophic method, and not 
to want of illustration or repetition. 

The most satisfactory portion of the book is 
the first half, in which the author—who is 
evidently a much better elocutionist than critic 
—sticking to his last, shows how poetry is a 
development, not of the dance as has been 
supposed, but of the intonation of natural 
speech. Every man has his habitual tune; 
and in the cries of street-venders, the intona- 
tions of priests and exhorters, etc., we perceive 
this tune cultivated and regularized. So it 
was that, in the recitative of primitive story- 
tellers, the natural inflexions and pauses of the 
voice came to be reduced to a system, and the 
necessity of breathing at longer or shorter 
intervals produced the longer or shorter lines 
or verses of poetry. If we accept this very 
plausible theory, it would appear that “the 
other harmony of prose,” upon whose metrical 
quality Mr. Saintebury has lately been insist- 
ing, contains in itself the “promise and po- 
tency ” of the poetic art. Thus we may indu ge 
in the pleasing assurance that, should all boo 
of poetry be destroyed and all poetical tradition 
obliterated, metrical forms would again be 
developed from natural intonation, which is, 
as the author happily quotes from Herbert 
Spencer, “the commentary of the emotions 
upon the propositions of the intellect.” 

This book is cordially commended to the 
class whom the author (as he pathetically con- 
fesses) hoped to aid: namely, young writers 
ignorant of poetic technique and consequently 
prone to imitate the weak points of the mas- 
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uld be accompanied 
and- 
book of Poetics,” a work less ambitious and 
more exact and concentrated. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Me. C. H. Ham's book on ‘Manual Training” 
(Harper) has afforded him an opportunity for the 
extended treatment of a subject on which he has 
written much for magazines and news rs. The 
lesser, but much the better, portion of the work is 
that in which he has given an account of the Chicago 
Manual Training School, a worthy institution, which 
Mr. Ham has been active in promoting, and whose 
workings he has made the subject of thorough ob- 
servation and study. It is, he tells us, the only in- 
dependent institution of the kind in the world; all 
others being departments of colleges or institutes of 
technology. A dozen or more state universities 
have departments of manual training, and it is a 
regular branch of education in the public school 
systems of twelve or fifteen American cities. The 
distinction enjoyed by the Chicago school, as well 
as its thoroughness of equipment and of methods, 
give it an especial interest, and its results are im- 
portant to all educators and to the public. The 
glimpses which Mr. Ham shows us of the inner 
workings of this busy and successful institution 
are curious and instructive, and are made addi- 
tionally attractive by a number of well-executed 
engravings. If Mr. Ham had contented himself 
with the modest but worthy task of setting forth 
the details of this interesting educational experi- 
ment, it might have been better for him and for 
the cause of manual training. He seems, however, 
to have been carried away by visions of ‘‘an educa- 
tional revolution” which is to afford ‘‘at once a 
solution not only of the industrial question but of 
the social question.” He wrote on these subjects, it 
seems, for three years incessantly in the daily pa- 
pers; and whatever influence he may have exercised 
upon the public mind, the book is eloquent of the 
bad effects of this incessant journalizing upon Mr. 
Ham. Asacontribution to the solution of educa- 
tional problems, in any broad or philosophical sense, 
it might almost be called a monument of illogic, 
narrowness, and fatuous misconception. Many of 
the declarations would be ludicrous, were they not 
based on a misunderstanding so hopelessly perverse. 
The educational theories of the host of authori- 
ties, known and unknown, whom he cites, are 
presented only in their narrowest utilitarian bear- 
ings. All existing systems of education except his 
own are blandly referred to as ‘‘the old régime,” 
and for manual training alone he employs the 

leasing euphemism of ‘‘scientific education.” 

e school of manual training ‘‘is to other schools 
what the diamond is to other precious stones—the 
last analysis of educational thought. It is the 
philosopher’s stone in education,” etc., etc. The 
only royal road to education must hereafter lie 
through the blacksmith’s shop ; no one must aspire 
to be truly cultured who cannot mortise a tenon or 
fit a casting. ‘‘Tools are the highest text-books,” 
says Mr. Ham. ‘‘This is the practical age, and an 
educational system which is not practical is noth; 
ing”; and to be ‘‘ practical” an educational system 
must prepare men for that stern iron age when there 
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will be ‘‘ little time to sentimentalize with the 
or speculate with the philosophers.” It is difficult 
schemes for abrogating, in the name of education, 
all that to so many people gives life its chief 
value, It is hardly probable that either Mr. Ham’s 
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ets | author in the imitation of style, which is one of the 


| marked features of the book. We can also without 
to treat with patience these crude and narrow | 


book or manual training will revolutionize the edu- | 


cational systems of the world. He deserves credit 
for his efforts to promote a useful and perhaps 
neglected special branch of training; but it cannot 
be benefited by such senseless and extravagant 
‘laudations of machinery. A hobby, even of iron, 
may suffer from overriding. 


Mr. ANDREW Lane takes the public into his con- 
fidence in a most amusing way by publishing a 
series of letters ostensibly addressed to eminent 
writers of the past. In these ‘‘ Letters to Dead 
Authors” (Scribner) he indulges in some good-na- 
tured criticism, both of his contemporaries and of 
those whom he addresses. Surely no one has a 
better right than Mr. Lang to communicate famil- 
iarly with the spirits of 
Theocritus, and Eusebius of Cesarea. In his epistle 
to the latter, an account is given of the present 
condition of comparative mythology; for now, as in 
the days of the Nicwan council, there is dispute con- 
cerning the nature of the gods, and Mr. Lene hes 
elsewhere had much to say upon the contradictions 
existing between the explainers of myths. ‘‘Muel- 
lerus, the most erudite of the doctors of the Ale- 
manni,” is the — figure in this bit of- half- 
serious pleasantry. Mr. Lang’s familiarity with the 
earlier French literature enables him to address with 
some assurance such famous spirits as Molitre, Ron- 
sard, and Rabelais. The epistle to the last of these 
three is perhaps the best of the whole collection. 
The coming of the Coqcigrues—an event which in 
the world of Rabelaisian fancy was to be expected 
when Nephelococcygia should be an approved fact 
—becomes a stern reality for Pantagrue! and his 
companions, in this chapter which Mr. Lang has 
added to Rabelais. The dreaded Coqcigrues take 
the form of a vast multitude, who surround the 
jovial voyagers and ply them with all sorts of unin- 
telligible questions, such as: ‘‘ Have ye Local Option 
here? Have ye got religion? Have your women 
folk votes?” Pantagruel’s amazement at such queries 
may be imagined, and his still greater amazement 
at the conduct of the strange and melancholy in- 
vaders, who, when they learn how graceless is the 
condition of their victims, fall ‘‘some a weeping, 
some a praying, some a swearing, some an arbitrat- 
ing, some a lecturing, some a caucussing, some a 
faith-healing, some a miracle-working, some a hyp- 
notising, some a writing to the daily press.” But 
they are soon discomfited, as Pantagruel bursts 
out in a great laughter, ‘“‘for laughter killeth the 
whole race of Coqcigrues, and they may not endure 
it.” And soon thereafter Pantagruel and the rest 
set sail for the kingdom of Entelechy, where they 
abide to this day. ‘‘And thither the Coqcigrues 
can never come. For all the air of that land is full 
of —_ my which killeth Cogqcigrues; and there 
aboundeth the herb Pantagruelion. But for thee, 
Master Francoys, thou art not well liked in this 
island of ours, where the Coqcigrues are abundant, 
very fierce, cruel, and tyrannical. Yet thou hast thy 
friends, that meet and drink to thee and wish thee 
well wheresoever thou hast found thy grand = 
étre.” These passages illustrate the facility of the 


much difficulty discern therein the views of Mr. 
Lang upon the latest developments of civilization. 
In the letter to Lucian we have the same feeling in 
almost passionate expression: ‘‘Ah, Lucian, we 
have need of you, of your sense and of your mock- 
ery! Here, where faith is sick, and superstition is 


| waking afresh; where gods come rarely, and — 
ere 


| tres appear at five shillin 


| here, Lucian, is room and scope for you.” 


msard and Rabelais, of | 


an interview; w 

science is popular, and philosophy cries aloud in 
the market-place, and clamour does duty for gov- 
ernment, and Thais and Lais are names of power,— 
It is 
difficult to characterize adequately this volume 
without a more extended analysis than we can 
make. Its modest size certainly gives no indication 
of the amount of delicate humor and gentle satire, 
of keen criticism and penetrative insight, of wide 
sympathy and reverence where reverence is due, that 
are contained within its covers. And in addition 
to this, many of the letters, considered merely as 
reproductions of style, are veritable tours de force. 
No one but the translator of Theocritus, we venture 
to say, could possibly have written the epistle to the 


| Sicilian singer; and few could have written the 


letter to Herodotus, or that to Rabelais, already 
quoted from, or the versified epistles to Pope, Byron, 
and Omar. Mr. Lang’s genial little work will be 
long cherished by those who have once read it. 


Dr. CHar.es C. Aspott, of New Jersey, is well 
known in scientific circles as an able naturalist, with 
a rare faculty for investing the records of his obser- 
vations with a popular interest. He has for a number 
of years been a valued contributor to scientific 
magazines, and has meantime published several 
books containing the fruits of serious and protracted 
study in various fields of scientific inquiry. A vol- 
ume just from his hand, entitled ‘“‘Upland and 
Meadow” (Harper), hints by its title at the broad 
range of his investigations. It is filled with a nat- 
uralist’s notes taken at all seasons of the year and 
hours of the day, in the region, limited and yet 
illimitable, lying within an easy stroll from his own 
house-door. Dr. Abbott’s observations are fresh and 
original. He speaks of no creature which he has 


| not something new to tell about. With bird-life he is 


articularly conversant, and it is gratifying to know 
he does not gain this knowledge with gun in hand. 
He destroys neither birds nor nests to learn new 


| facts in their history. After long watching, he 


arrives at the conclusion that the female birds of 
every species are exacting, obstinate, and tyrannical. 
It is a depressing statement, yet the author remarks 
that this, with other such proofs of individuality, 
‘are among the most convincing evidences of a high 
degree of intelligence.” Unravelling an old nest of 


| the grakle, Dr. Abbott counted 482 twigs and 204 


blades of grass which were woven into the struct- 
ure. Placing a bunch of colored yarns within reach 
of a Baltimore oriole, building its domicile, the 
bird appropriated the y threads only until its 


| nest was nearly finished, when a few purple and 


| 
| 
| 


blue threads were used. Not a red or yellow or 
green strand was taken. A host of ingenious experi- 
ments of a similar nature have been practiced by 


the author, to test the instincts and habits of birds, 
and with curious and amusing results. His book is 
a treasury of novel observations in natural history, 
which scientists will prize not less than the untech- 
nical reader. 
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THE famous Egyptologist, George Ebers, is a warm 
friend and admirer of Lorenz Alma Tadema, who 
is equally famous in the art-world. Mr. Tadema 
is a Frieselander; but his student-life was spent in 
Germany, and here we may suppose the intimacy 
was contracted between the author and the painter, 
which has led the one to become the biographer of 
the other. Mr. Ebers undertook the duty hesitat- 
ingly, as he relates, but he has fulfilled it in a spirit 
of enthusiasm, maintaining nevertheless a _ eal 
of reserve in communicating the personal history of 
his friend. His sketch is devoted rather to the pic- 
tures than the life of Mr. Tadema, yet from the 
account of the former we are expected to divine 
the motive and tenor of the latter. Mr. Tadema 
was born in the village of Dronrijp, in Leeuwarden, 
in 1836. The name Alma was adopted by him when 
a young artist, in order, as his biographer tells us, 
that he might avoid the place low down on the cata- 
logue of picture exhibitions to which the initial of 
his patronymic condemned him. He was reared by 
a widowed mother, and after finishing his school 
studies entered the Art Academy at Antwerp. 
In 1871 he removed to London. In his own country 
(Holland) Mr. Tadema has met with a singular lack 
of appreciation, never having received the smallest 
commission from the king, the government, or any 
art institute, nor earning there more than a thousand 
florins by his painting down to the year 1880. In 
London he speedily gained fame and wealth, and 
his residence at Townshend House is one of the 
most elegant and artistic in that region of palaces. 
These are the chief particulars of the brief life of 
one whom the critics pronounce a great artist, and 
whom his biographer portrays as an eminently noble 
man. The biography is translated from the German 
by Mary J. Safford, and published by W.S. Gotts- 
berger. 





THE OBJECTIONS urged conspicuously against the 
theory of secular changes of climate, advanced by 
Dr. Croll in his work ‘‘Climate and Time,” have 
induced the author to take up his pen in their de- 
fence. The series of ‘‘ Discussions on Climate and 
Cosmology,” thus evoked, appearing first in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,” are now preserved in 
book form and presented to the American public 
by Appleton & Co. The chief critics on whom Dr. 
Croll bestows attention are Professor Newcomb and 
Alfred Russell Wallace; although it is to be said 
of the latter that our author differs from him only 
in some minor particulars of his proposition. While 
answering the objections of his opponents, Dr. Croll 
takes occasion to elaborate more fully the principles 
of the hypothesis he has projected. It is his belief 
that the secular changes in the climate of the globe 
are to be referred to the slow and quiet action of 
the forces of nature instead of to any great caty- 
clism, to a change in the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, or to a variation in the position of the earth’s 
axis of rotation. He argues that life began on the 
earth at a period far more than forty millions of 
years ago, and that during eons of time previously 
the work of chiselling its surface and preparing it 
for habitation had been going on. He accounts 
for the glacial epoch, as for the milder temperature 
which has prevailed in polar regions in geologic 
ages, by the increase and diminution of the volume 
and heat of the warm ocean currents. These and 
other hypotheses connected with obscure and difficult 
questions in climatology are debated by Dr. Croll 





with great learning and ingenuity. His arguments 
are addressed to specialists in science by whom 
— could their signal merits be properly appre- 
ciated. : 


Tue volume in which Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
describes the ‘‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman” 
(Putnam) is one over which the lover of field sports 
will linger with delight. The artistic sense is sat- 
isfied with the elegant externals of the book. It 
is a luxury to handle a work in which the typogra- 
phy and engravings are of such exquisite finish. 
Mr. Roosevelt is the owner of two ranches near 
Medora, Dakota, named respectively Elkhorn and 
Chimney Butte. Both are situated on the Little 
Missouri river, in the great hunting-grounds of the 
Northwest. The sportsman dwelling amid these 
favorable conditions has unsurpassed opportunities 
for making himself master of the knowledge and 
arts forming the craft of the hunter. Mr. Roosevelt 
writes with facility, varying his sketches with 
grave reflection, useful information, and piquant 
anecdote. The opening chapter describes the gen- 
eral facts and incidents of ranching in the ‘‘ Bad 
Lands,” after which the separate divisions of the 
work detail the events and results of the author’s 
pursuit of the wild game of the region, the water 
fowl and land birds, the black deer, mountain sheep, 
buffalo, elk, bear, and smaller animals. Our best 
artists and engravers, including Frost, Gifford, 
Beard, Closson, and Dana, have been employed to 
illustrate the text, and their designs are true to the 
scenes and objects they represent. Among the 
plates are some of the finest examples of work with 
the pencil and burin which have adorned an American 
book. 


Mr. Myers’s ‘‘ Outlines of Medisval and Modern 
History” (Ginn & Co.) is without doubt the best 
compendium of modern history with which we are 
acquainted. There is no aim at completeness, and 


.it is not a book which will serve for purposes of 


reference: but it is for this very reason—that he 
eliminates unessential parts of history, as well as 
unessential details—that the author has been able to 
make an interesting, intelligible book in very mod- 
erate com Most writers of historical compen- 
diums fail by their inability to see just what is 
essential and what not, or their unwillingness to omit 
anything but the merest trifles. By having the cour- 
age to omit really important things because they are 
not essential to his plan, Mr. Myers has succeeded 
where others have failed. The selections made may 
of course be criticised in detail—we, for example, 
should have considered English history in the eight- 
eenth century as more essential than the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru; but this is a matter of judgment, in 
which everybody is entitled to his own opinion. As 
to the wisdom of the method, we have no question. 
Mr. Myers is eminently sound in his historical judg- 
ments, and we seldom find occasion to differ from 
him. We lay less stress than he does upon differ- 
ences of race; ¢. g., in relation to the Reformation 
(p. 378). A book like this, in which one reads page 
after page without meeting unfamiliar names or 
dates, would be benefited by marginal dates, chro- 
nological tables, and by having lists of kings in the 
form of genealogical tables, which would not occupy 
much more space than where (as in p. 278) they are 
given in a simple list. There are a number of 

maps, reproduced from those in Freeman’s Histor- 
ical Geography of Europe. 
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are perpetually in the ” 
to me, and you will always be in the right.” In 
Mr. Lang’s new ‘‘ Auction of Philosophers,” a frag- 
ment of which appears in the ‘‘ Letters to Dead 
Authors,” these words are put into the mouth of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. This gentleman is usually more 
sitive than the positivists, and certainly would 
Sees been forced to invent the term had he not 
found it already made by his French master. This 
idiosyncrasy does not, however, prevent him from 
being interesting, whatever the salheut upon which 
he chooses to discourse; and his contributions to 
periodical literature during the past score of years 
were worth collecting into a volume. This volume 
takes its title from the principal essay which it con- 
tains, and is called ‘‘ The Choice of Books and Other 
Literary Pieces” (Macmillan & Co.). These pieces 
are not all reprinted matter, the greater part of the 
r on books, and the entire paper on St. Bernard, 
being published for the first time. The others are 
mostly taken from the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” the 
‘*Fortnightly,” and the ‘‘ North American Review.” 
The essay on the ‘‘Choice of Books” comes at a 
time when the subject is up for general discussion, 
and offers a good deal of sound doctrine to readers 
who have been confused by the diversity of recent 
opinions as to the best reading. Mr. Harrison's 
positivism upon this and other subjects is certainly 
contagious, and his versatility is no less remarkable 
than the ability with which he presents his opinions. 


In M. Compayre’s ‘‘ History of Pedagogy” (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) we have a well-arranged and trust- 
worthy account of the great educators of the past, 
together with their environment and personal 
characteristics. Any extended discussion of the 
philosophy of education, or of theories regarding 
education for the future, is not attempted in this 
work. Considering the limits the author has 
imposed upon himself, the volume is worthy hearty 
commendation. For relative completeness and 
interest of exposition, we know of nothing better 
of its kind; and students of education will find it a 
valuable addition to their resources. One has only 
to turn to the chapters on Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
to find valuable accounts of influences now so 
potent in the educational world. M. Compayre is in 
the main a wise and conservative critic. While 
fully alive to the large results attained in modern 
times by the cultivation of the physical sciences, 
and with eyes open to the fine realization promised 
by the evolutionists, he has yet his cautions to 
offer, and has an appreciation of the defects in the 
schemes of Spencer, Bain, and kindred thinkers. 
The translator, Mr. W. H. Payne, has discharged 
his task well, both in the manner of transferring 
M. Compayre’s text to the vernacular, and in his 
annotations, which are altogether too few and brief. 

A NEw volume of the ‘Student's Series” of his- 
tories (Harper) is ‘‘Modern Europe,” by Richard 
Lodge, of Brasenose College, Oxford. It will be 
found a very useful book, covering ground that is 
occupied by no other work of this character with 
which we are acquainted. Mr. Yonge’s ‘‘ Three 
Centuries of Modern History” omits just that pe- 
riod, the nineteenth century, which is most needed, 
and most difficult to get; while Mr. Lodge begins 
where modern history properly begins, with the fall 
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of Constantinople (1453), and ends with the treaty 
of Berlin (1878)—two decisive epochs in the history 
of the Ottoman Empire. Mr. Lodge’s treatment is 
very satisfactory every way. The chapters, of a 
moderate length, are so arranged as to present by 
their subjects a tolerably complete view of the con- 
nection of-events with one another; and, indeed, 
the connection of events, and the relation of cause 
and effect, form a prominent characteristic of the 
book. Incident and detail of narrative receive less 
space; and while the style is good, and the interest 
well sustained, the book will be less acceptable to 
those who read merely for entertainment, than to 
those who read for instruction. There is a copious 
chronological table, and an index. 








Ir Professor Blackie undertook in two short lec- 
tures to give a complete answer to the question 
‘* What Does History Teach?” (Scribner), we should 
consider his undertaking to show more courage than 
discretion. For history teaches a multitude of 
things, and in a multitude of ways,—far in amount 
beyond what can be ever summed up in a book of 
this size. But the scope of this work is really very 
limited, and the question receives a very adequate 
answer within this limited range. It is to the two 
fundamental institutions of society, the State and 
the Church, that the discussion is confined; and in 
regard to these we have an admirable statement of 
what are the best results of historical study. The 
book can be read in a very short time, and the reader 
cannot fail to derive from it clearer and more intel- 
ligent ideas upon these topics. 


A NINTH EDITION of the late Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s ‘‘Words and their Uses” has been issued 
in cheaper form for school use, by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Criticism of this very popular, 
and (considering its subject) really fascinating 
work, would be, of course, at this date, superfluous. 
We may venture the observation that, in view of 
the fact that a number of the locutions here vigor- 
ously condemned are in good use and have been 
ably defended, this work might as a text-book 
prove a stumbling-block to some teachers and to 
many pupils. Doubtless the lamented author him- 
self would have subjected it to searching revision 
before offering it as a text-book. Under the guid- 
ance of a competent instructor, the study of it 
would probably be as useful as it would certainly 
be interesting. 

A THOUGHTFUL, intelligent essay on ‘‘ Etching in 
America,” by J. R. W. Hitchcock, comes from the 
press of White, Stokes, & Allen. It reviews the 

rowth of the art in this country from its beginning 
in 1790, when Mr. W. 8S. Baker etched a portrait of 
Washington, which was declared one of the most 
faithful likenesses ever caught of the distinguished 
subject. Of the recent revival of etching, the work 
speaks candidly and ee noting the 
artists who have practiced it with most success, and 
the effect it has had in = the public taste. 
There is no distinct school of etching, as there is no 
school of painting, in America; but, as Mr. Hitch- 
cock states, there has been a surprising quantity of 
good work done, and much which has secured 
recognition in Europe. It rests with our artists to 
maintain the rank of pure etching in America, and 
to create a demand for it which shall be at once an 
inspiration and reward. The present work is admir- 
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ably adapted to serve a popular demand for infor- 
mation in this favorite branch of graphic art. 


Mr. GrorGE P. Uprton’s little volume upon 
‘‘Woman in Music” (A. C. McClurg & Co.) isa 
revised and enlarged edition of his work upon the 
same subject published a few years ago, and checked 
in its circulation by a fire in which the plates were 
destroyed. It consists of three parts: first, an essay 
upon the general subject of the capacity of woman 
for the composition of music, and a thoughtful anal- 
ysis of the conditions which have operated to pre- 
vent her attainment of eminence in that field of art; 
second, an account of those passages in the lives of 
the German composers devoted to their relations 
with women; and, third, a discussion of the inter- 
pretation of music by women. The outcome of the 
three parts together seems to be that, although the 
great composers have all been men, we yet indirectly 
owe very much to the influence and inspiration of 
the women with whom they have been associated, 
while in the interpretation of music women have 
always more than held their own as against the 
stronger sex. An appendix gives lists of the most 
noted compositions by women, and also of those 
numerous compositions which have been dedicated 
to women by their composers. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Upton’s work is accurate, scholarly, and 
genial. He is one of the few writers upon musical 
subjects who avoid the extravagance to which these 
subjects tempt. 


One not familiar with the life-work of the late 
Prof. Lewis R. Packard would gain little conception 
of it from the papers left by him and just published 
under the title of ‘‘Studies in Greek Thought” 
(Ginn & Co.). Throughout the twenty-five years of 
his connection with Yale College, his genial nature, 
his profound and accurate scholarship, his refined 
literary taste, and his untiring energy in the prose- 
cution of his work even while battling against the 
inroads of disease, made him a moulding power in 
the life and thought of the institution. Though he 
.wrote little for the public, his influence as an inspir- 
ing force in classical scholarship was felt far and 
wide beyond the bounds of the college with which 
he was connected. Of the seven essays in the vol- 
ume before us, only the first two, on ‘‘ Religion and 
Morality of the Greeks” and ‘‘Plato’s Arguments 
in the Phado on the Immortality of the Soul” re- 
ceived final revision by the author; but the remain- 
ing five,-on ‘‘Plato’s System of Education in the 
Republic,” the Gidipus Rex, Gidipus at Kolonas, and 
Antigone of Sophocles, and ‘‘The Beginning of a 
Written Literature among the Greeks,” are less 
fragmentary than one might have expected. The 
papers are all suggestive, and popular rather than 
erudite. The first one is the most valuable, and 
more nearly than the others does justice to the 
ability and scholarship of the author. 


In the second volume of his ‘Lives of Greek 
Statesmen” (Harper) as in the first, Mr. Cox aims 
to study the political history and institutions of 
Greece through her representative men. The work 
might be described under the characterization, 
‘‘ philosophical biography.” The period dealt with 
in this volume is that of the great struggle between 
Athens and Sparta; as prominent figures in the pol- 
itics of-the time, Kimon, Perikles, Kleon, Brasidas, 
and Nikias, are brought before us, with others of 
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less note. The extreme views of the author on the 
interpretation of myths do not manifest themselves 
so frequently as in the first volume; the principles 
of historical criticism are for the most part soundly 
and judiciously applied. The style is clear and 
incisive, as in the author’s admirable ‘‘ History of 
Greece,” to which the ‘‘ Lives” form a fitting supple- 
ment. 


Miss ELLEN H. Ricnarps’s little treatise on ‘‘ Food 
Materials and their Adulterations,” (Estes & Lauriat) 
is intended for use in schools and in the household ; 
and in either place it has an important mission to 
fulfill. The author states justly that the morale of 
a people rests upon wholesome food, and that it is 
the duty of the state, as well as of teachers and 
housekeepers, to prevent the manufacture, sale and 
consumption of inferior and adulterated articles of 
diet. This can be accomplished on the part of 
government by the enforcement of proper laws, on 
the part of teachers by the introduction of the 
science of domestic economy into our schools, and 
on the part of housekeepers by guarding vigilantly 
against the use of impure foods. It is time, as the 
author remarks, for a general awakening on the 
subject; and she has done what she might to quicken 
interest in it by the production of a manual which, 
in the briefest compass, indicates the appearance 
and constituents of our various foods ind drinks 
when in prime condition and the simplest tests for 
detecting their adulteration. It also furnishes 
invaluable hints regarding economy in the provision 
of food, designating those which are most nutricious 
and consequently the cheapest. Miss Richards, it 
may be added, is a practical chemist, and has for 
years been engaged in the laboratory examination 
of food materials. 


THE recent outbreak of the Chiricahua Apaches in 
our southwestern territories has afforded a timely 
opportunity for the reproduction of the history of 
‘‘An Apache Campaign,” by Captain John G. 
Bourke, which was published originally in the 
‘‘Outing” Magazine, and is now put into book 
form by Scribner’s Sons. It rehearses the incidents 
of the expedition in pursuit of the hostile bands of 
this tribe, which was conducted with such swift 
success by General Crook in the spring of 1883. The 
account is written in vivid style by an officer who took 
part in the campaign, and who uses his pen with sol- 
dierly force and directness. It is a chapter worth 
preserving in the history of our conflicts with the 
aborigine, wkich have been incessant, perplexing, 
and costly. The interest of the narrative is en- 
hanced by the pictures presented of the character 
and habits of a peculiarly fierce and unmanageable 
tribe. 


Lucy M. Satmon’s ‘History of the Appointing 
Power of the President,” the latest issue of ‘‘ Papers 
of the American Historical Association,” is an essay 
of great ability and thorough historical research, 
It is somewhat startling to see a lady’s name 
attached as author to a paper of this character ; 
for the style and treatment of the subject are thor- 
oughly masculine, as well as masterly. The writer's 
familiarity with and use of public documents, and 
the contemporary literature relating to her subject, 
are remarkable. The publication of the paper is 
timely, as it discusses the topics concerning which 
the United States Senate is now in controversy with 
the President. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Martin F. Tuprer’s memoirs are to be pub- 
lished in London this spring, with the title, ‘‘ My 
Life as an Author.” 


A NEW novel by Octave Feuillet, entitled ‘‘La 
Morte,” has been translated by Mr. J. H. Hager for 
early publication by Appleton & Co, 


Mr. Greorce J. Coompes announces a series of 
‘** Books for the Bibliophile,” of which Andrew 
Lang’s ‘‘ Books and Bookmen” will be the first, 
followed by ‘‘The Pleasures of a Bookworm,” by 
J. Rogers Lees. 


Count Torstor’s ‘‘Anna Karénina,” translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole, will be 
issued immediately by Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


J. B. Lierrycorr Co. announce for immediate 
publication a new novel , i t. Charles King, 
author of ‘‘The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. Also, 
**Court Royal,” a story of cross currents, by 8. 
Baring-Gould; and ‘‘In a Grass Country,” a story 
of love and sport, by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 


Tue ‘‘Student’s Kent,” an Abridgment of Chan- 
cellor Kent’s Commentaries on American Law, 
= by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is edited by 

ben Francis Thompson, with an introduction by 
the Hon. T. L. Nelson of the United States District 
Court. It aims to give the Commentaries in a con- 
cise form adapted for the student of to-day, 


Tae new ‘Index to Harper's Magazine,” prepared 
by Mr. C. A. Durfee, is an admirable piece of biblio- 
graphical work. It includes volumes one to seventy 
-—ten more than the previous index,—and has 
marked improvements in mechanical arrangement 
and in classification. The Index gives a new value 
to the sets of this favorite magazine, 


Tue ‘‘Memorial of the Life and Genius of George 
Fuller,” to which Mr. Howells, Mr. Whittier and 
others contribute, is to contain some superb engrav- 
ings after Mr. Fuller's pictures. The net proceeds 
of the sale of this book, which is limited to three 
hundred copies, will be given to Mrs. Fuller. It 
will be published early in April, by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


A PLEASING variation from the common Easter 
card has been designed by Miss Irene E. Jerome, in 
‘*The Message of the Bluebird” (Lee and Shepard). 
There are some excellent tree-forms defined in the 
sketches of Miss Jerome, and there is a generally 
winsome look characterizing each page of mingled 
pencilling and poesy. The portrait of the blue-bird 
provokes a little criticism. It resembles more nearly 
& song-sparrow in outline and attitude. The orni- 
thologist does not regard the blue-bird as a singer, 
sweet as are its soft broken warblings. 


Mr, R. R. Bowker, who has done much practical 
work in the interests of international copyright, is 
preparing for early publication a volume on ‘‘ Copy- 
right, Its Law and Literature,” which will contain 
a comprehensive study of the history, principles and 
law oF the subject, in the United States, England 
and other countries, together with the copyright 
laws of the United States and those of Great 
Britain ; a bibliography of literary property, giving a 
key to the entire literature of copyright ; and the 
memorial of American authors in behalf of interna- 
tional copyright, with fac-simile signatures of more 
than a hundred leading writers. 








Mr. Henry Srevens, F.S.A., who died recently 
in London, at the age of sixty-seven, was one of the 
most widely-known bibliophiles of his age. He was 
a native of Vermont—G. B. (‘‘Gréen Mountain 
Boy”) being his favorite title,—and a graduate of 
Yale College in 1843. He went to London, and for 
many years bought the American books for the 
British Museum; in time building up for that insti- 
tution an unequalled collection of these works. He 
made many other fine collections, among which 
were the Franklin manuscripts which he sold to the 
American government, He made original investi- 
gations and left a number of published works; 
among them ‘‘ Historical Nuggets,” ‘‘Rare Books 
Relating to America,” ‘‘ Notes on the Earliest Dis- 
coveries Relating to America,” and the more recent 
“Who Spoils Our Books?” Mr. Stevens was an 
eccentric man, but greatly esteemed for his judg- 
ment, knowledge, and genial character. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
APRIL, 1886. 


“ Alabama” and “ Kearsarge.” J.M. Browne. Century. 
* Alabama,” Cruise and Combats of. M. Kell. Century. 
“ Alabama,” Life on. P. D. Haywood. ry. 
America, Winsor’s History of. W.F. Poole. Dial. 
Amiel’s Journal. H.N. Powers. Dial. = 

. No. Am. 





Arctic Journal, An. Mrs. L. M. Pavy 
Author, An Accidental. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Blood Covenanting and Atonement. A 
Blue Pasture Mountain. Alfred E. Lee. 
Botany as a Recreation for Invalids. Pop. 
Boys on Sunday. Elizabeth C. Stanton. Forum. 
Calaveras, Reminiscences of. Overland. 
Canada, Consolidation of. Watson Griffin. Mag. Am. His. 

nada, French Problem in. r Science Monthly. 

.S. Preston. Forum. 


Lippincott 
Review. ‘ 

Mag. Am. Hist. 

. Sci. Monthly. 


Ca 

Catholics, What They Want. 

Cattle-Raising. Frank Wilkeson. Harper's. 

Chancellorsville. Wm. H. Mills. Mag. Am. History. 

Charity, Reformationin. D. 0. Kellogg. Atlantic. 

Child and State, The. D. D. Field. m. 

Children, Past and Present. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 

Chinese Question, The. Overland. 

Christianity and Popular Education. W. Gladden. Cent. 
hurch, The Ideal. David Swing. q 

Cities, Overcrowding in. Prosper Bender. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Civil Service Reform, a Postmaster’s Experience. Harper. 

Creation and Worship. W. E. Gladstone. Pop. Sci. Month. 

“ Didache,” and Other Writings. Andover Review. 

Dog-, Toy. James Watson. Centu: 

Earthquakes in Central America. 

| oe ary ee My. T. W. Higginson. m. 


French Illustrations. Atlantic. 

Gambetta’s Electoral Tour. North American Review. 
Gladstone and Genesis. T. H. Huxley. Pep: Sci. Monthly. 
Government Under the Constitution. W. Wilson. Atlantic 
Grant Memorial, The. Century. 

Hancock, General. W.L.Keese. Magazine Am. Hi. . 
Hand-Work of School-Children. Popular Science Monthly. 
Historical Methods. A ic. 

Huygens, Christian. Popular Science Monthly. 
India, English Rule in. North American i 
Interviewer, The. O. B. Frothingham. 

Italy from a Tricycle. Elizabeth R. Pennell. Century. 
Kansas, P of. John A. Martin. No. Am. Review. 
Labor Question, Employer’s Viewof. A. Carnegie. Forum. 
Literary Autobiography. Julian Hawthorne. Lippincott. 
Lite E riences. Edgar Fawcett. Li, 4 
Longfellow in Social Life. Annie Fields. Century. 
Man-like Apes. R. Hartmann. Set. —_., 
Mexico, Economic Study of. D. A. Wells. Pop. Sci. Month. 
Missions in Turkey and Asia. C. C. Starbuck. Andover. 
Mohi, Madame, and Her Salon. Atlantic. 

Morris, Gouverneur. H.C. Atlantic. 

National Museum, Gems of the. ir Science Monthly. 
Negro in the South, The. Noah K. vis. Forum. 
Neapolitan Sketches. ory E, Vandyne. Harper's. 
Newgate of Connecticut. N. H. Egleston. Mag. Am. Hist. 
North Carolina, Convention of I Mag. Am. Hist. 
Painting of the Renascence. W.L. Larned. Dial. 
Pigeons. F. Satterthwaite. 8. 

P as a Representative Art. Dial. 

ous Reform in Italy. W.C on. A 


oet 
Religio - C, Rev. 
R e Island, Constitutional Reform in. 


ndover 
No, Am. Review. 
Century. 





Rufus King, Vindication of. Charles King. 
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“Scarlet ry Problems of. Julian Hawthorne, Atlant. 

res and Tallies. Grant Allen. = incott. 
Shiloh, First Day’s Battle at. W. F. Smith. Mag. Am. Hist. 
~ ps. Phil. Robinson. q+ 

hylock vs. Antonio. C. H. Phelps. Atlantic. 

8 ritual Problem of a Manufacturing Town. Andover. 

Strikes, Lockouts and 1 Arbitration. Geo. M. ——, —. 
Teeth of by } Coming 2 an, Oscar Schmidt. a. oe 
Tennessee amapeian. Anna Ella Carroll. No. Am. ty 
Spires 4 of Virginia, Elective System of. Andover. 
Whipping-Post, The. Lewis Hocheimer. Pop. Sci. Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

ly ee Books, American and For- 

the month of March by MESSRS. 
rs to Jansen, McClurg & 


[ The 
A. ©. MieCtone & Oo. (succes 
Co.), Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


~ bf H. W. Longfellow. With extracts from his Jour- 

als and Correspondence. Edited by S. Longfellow. 

2 vols., 8vo. Gilt tops. Portaits and Illustrations. 
Ticknor & Co. $6.00. 

Lives of Greek Statesmen. Second Series. Ephialtes 
—Hermokrates. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A. 16mo, pp. 266. Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 

Hobbes. By G. C. Robertson. Portrait. 16mo, Ag 
ad 5 hilosophicat Goan fr English Readers.” 
siete & Co. $1.25 

Lorenz Alma Sedemea. His Life and Works. From 
the German of Georg Ebers. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 
92, .8. Gottsberger. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Rousseau. By J. Morley, 2 vols., i6mo. Macmillan & 
Co. $3.00. 


~~ By J. Morley. 16mo, pp. 365. Macmillan & Co. 


Outlines of Universal History. By G. P. Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo. Gilt tops. v ivinen, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. Net, $5.00. 
Amiel’s Journal. The Journal Intime of Henri-F rédéric 
Amiel. Translated, with an Introduction and mone 
re Py Mrs. H. Ward. 2mo, pp. 483. Macmillan & Co 


The Fight for Missouri. From me Election of Lincoln 
to the Death of Lyon. By T.L.S —_ With Maps. 
16mo, pp. 322. C.Scribner’sSons. $1.50 

The Story of Chaldea. From the Earliest Times to the 

Rise of Assyria (treated as a general introduction to 
the Study of Ancient History). From = French of 
Z. A. zin. Illustrated. ‘12mo, pp. 381. “ The Story 
of the Ni .” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

a Revisited. Grant’s Chattan 
pe Me 40 Cc. O. Brown. Paper. 

crsomn, 25 cents 


TRA VEL—ADVENTURE. 


North Borneo. Explorations and Adventures on the 
Equator. By the late Frank Hatton. With Bio. 
— ay | and Notes. By Joseph Hatton, and 

reface by Sir Walter Medhurst Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 342. Scribner & Welford. 

Hunt rine of a Ranchman. ‘aes of Sport on 

attle Plains. By T. Roosevelt. Illus- 

roe, 5. —— J.C. Beard, Fannie 


per edition. 8vo, pp. 347. 
@. Putnam’s —_ $2.50" 
Across the yo vo an “Ty and Survey 


Cam.- 
ton & 


of a ge auran and Jaulan. G. Schumacher, 
With Hedditions by L. Oli t, and G. Le 
12mo, pp. Scribner & Wel- 


ford. 
eq: of | ~~ qn In the Gulf of Maine. fllustrated 
Ipsen. Oblong 4to. ‘Dupples, Upham & Co. 


} Illustrated. 
$2.25. 


The Mexican Guide. By T. A. Janvier. With ions. 
16mo, pp. 310. Leather. C.Scribner’s Sons. Net, $2.00. 
The Atneneee as a Health Resort. In cases of Pul- 
= = hthisis, Acute and Chronic Bronchitis, 
— ne py and \—> _ Nervous Aifec- 
on ite [oe by J. W. Stickler, M.S., 
M.D. — pp. 198, Putnam’s Son3. $100. 
Adventu 


the Great Hunting»Grounds of the 
World. By V. Meunier. 


illustrated. Wonders of Man 
and Nature. New and revised edition. 16mo, pp. 297. OC. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETO. 


Letters Dead Authors. By 4. Lene. 18mo, pp. 234, 
Gilt pond C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 
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The Politics of Aristetle. Translated into English, with 
a" Marginal Analysis, Essays, ‘otes, and 


Indices, B. Jowett, M.A. 2vols.,8vo. Clarend 
Press, Oxford. Net $5.35, ’ ™ 
Choice of Books, and other —— Pieces. By Frederic 


son, 16mo, pp. 447. lan &O0o. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 
Backlog Studies. By C. D. Warner. 262. “ The 
ay = ‘ad ae ag Mii Co. $1.00. 


Poet Representative Art. L. Raymond, 
LED. D. ‘nme. pp. 346. G. P. et. AT $1.75. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By O. Goldsmith. Be a Fac- 
simile A roduction of the First —_— published 
in 1766. ith an Introduction b Dobson, and a 
bibliographical list of editions pu ished in a 

and abroad. 2 vols.,16mo. Half vellum. London. Soe 

Thomas Carlyle’s Works. “ Ashburton Edition.” 0 be 
completed in 17 vols., 8vo. Vols. Vi, bs ie Vure 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. J. incott 
Co. English cloth, uncut, or cloth, daa ar e, gilt 
top. Per vol., os 

The Works of W. M. , Sey Edition. In 26 
vols., 12mo. iinsteated: XXV.—Miscellaneous 
Essays, Sketches, and Sovees. Vol. XXVI.—Contri- 
butions to “ Punch” (not previously reprinted), J.B. 
Lippincott Co. Per vol., $1.25. 

Moon Lore. By LA Rev. T. Harley, F.R.G.S. 8vo., pp. 
296. London. $2.75. 

Wedding Chimes. Desi, ned and Ce by J. 8. Ken- 
nard, D.D. Containing a ertificate, Spaces 
for Photographs, etc. 4to. Whitecloth. Net, $1.00. 

Kinship and forcite E in Early Arabia. Ww. R. 
—_ h. University Press, Cambridge, Wnglesd. Net, 

The Olden me Series. Gleanings chiefly from old 
= of Boston and Salem, selected and 

with brief comments, by H. M. Brooks. 
Curiosities of the Old Lottery. 16mo, pp. 73. Ticknor 
&Co. 50 cents. 


Letters from a Chimney Corner. A Plea for Pure Homes 
and Sincere en between Men and Women. 
Paper, 25 cents 


MUSIO—POETRY. 


Germany. From the Home Corre. 
“Edited Ninth dition the author of “ Co. 
16mo, pp. 


Music-Study in Germa 
—— of Amy an 
_— Housekee eeping 
A. C. McClurg 
The Sirens Three. A Poem. Weitten and Illustrated 
b hee Fy Crane. Quarto, cy boards. Macmillan 
0. 50. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 18mo, . 214. “ Golden 
ry Series.” Macmillan & Co. 91.35. 
amy Large paper edition, imited to 500 copies. 
. 
The Disciples. B Tiarrict E. H. King. 
London. Net, $1.7 
A yg —— monte, Illustrated by Frances C. Brown. 
4to. Gilt edges. Ticknor &Co. $1.50. 
pyron—Chitae. Harold. Edited, i Introducti 
and Notes, b y H. F. Tozer, M.A. mo, pp. 336. Gilt 
top. Clarendon Press Series. Oxford, Net, $1.25. 
An Italian Garden. A Book of Songs.. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 18mo, pp. 102. Vellum. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 
Cosmos. By ae 4to, pp. 136. Illuminated paper 
covers. $1.00. 
Lucile. By Owen Meredith. New edition. 
Vellum paper covers. White, Stokes, & Aes? 


ART—AROHITEOTURE. 


in America. With List of American Etchers 
and Notable Collections of Prints. By J. R. W. Hitch- 
cock, 16mo, pp. 96. White, Stokes, & Allen. $1.25. 
i of  ~ Early 1sino, DD. sin “Enters. By Mrs. 
ameson. New edition. te) top. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Go. 125.) a 
Sketches oof the the History: ¢ Christian Art. B 
Lindsa _— edition. 2 vols., 8vo. ©. Sc 
Sons. 00. 
Artistic Homes. In Ci 


16mo, pp. 319. 


p. 352. 
"1.00. 


Etchi 


Lord 
bner’s 


and  Sounter. By A. W. Fuller. 

Revised and en edition, with 76 full-page illus- 
trations and explanations. Ticknor & Co. $4.50. 

Church- Building, and things to be considered, done, or 
avoided in connection therewith. By F. J. Parker. 
— mo, pp. 137. Cupples, Upham & Co. 


Architecture. From the French of M. Le- 

'o which is added a be aed on English 

tecture, by R. Donald. - “ Wonders of Art and 

oe New and revised edition, 16mo, pp. 264, 
. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 


Wonders o 
fevre. 
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betical, Analytical, and Classified. ols, I. to L} 


inclusive. From June, 1850, to June, 1885. eat 
by C. A. Durfee. 8vo, pp. 783. Harper & Bros. $4.00. 
Class-Book of Geology. By A. Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. I2mo, pp. 516. Macmillan & Co. Net, $2.60. 
The But ies of the Eastern United States. Yor the 
Use asses in Zoology and Private Students. By 
a + ~ yea A.M. Bmo, pp. 42. J. B. Lippincott 
le 00, 


Manual Training. 

trial Problems. , &. 

pp. 403. Harper & ro’s. $1.50. 
of P ogy. From the French of G. Com- 
yré. ith an Introduction and Notes by W. 
12mo, pp. 592. D.C. Heath &Co. $1. 75. 
Essays selected — the 
. Packard. l6mo, pp. 182. Ginn 


= Solution of Social and Indus- 
H. Ham, Illustrated. l6mo, 


rss of the fate 1 L. 


*thelr “7 Differential Equations, with Rules for 
their Solution. By G. A. Osborne, 8.B. Imo, pp. 5v. 
&Co. 5 cents. 
r Family Atlas of the World, 
a B. Lippincott Co. 35 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Spectrum Sx ay X Six Lectures. By Sir Hen E. 
Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth edition. Revised sand 
enlarged by the author and b 
F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 452. Macmillan & Go. $6.00. 
Electro-Deposition. A Practical Treatise on the Elec- 
trolysis of Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel. and other 
Metals, and Alloys. bY , Kecestoraens of Voltaic Bat- 
teries, neto and namo-Electric Machines, 


Quarto, paper. 


A. Schuster, Ph.D., 


Thermopile, and of the Materials and Processes used 
in Eve ment of the Art, and several chapters 
on Electro-Metallurgy. By A. Watt. I2mo, pp. 568. 


The Mammalia. In their Relations to Primeval Times. 
By O. Schmidt. iy ~ 2mo, pp. 308. “ The In- 
ternational Scientific D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Small Fruits: Their By Wit il and Cultivation, in- 
cluding the Grape. wr  albuatented. 8vo, 
pp. 138. Cupples, Upham & Co. 

Wonders of Water. From the Fan OM Tissandier. 
Edited, with numerous additions, by S. De Vere, 
‘onders Science.” 


D.D., LL.D. Illustrated. “WwW ew 
and reviees edition. Imo, pp. 350. CO. Scribner’s Sons. 


GOVERNMENT—ECONOMIOS--SOCIOLOGY. 


The Governance of England: Otherwise called The 
Difference between an Absolute aud Limited Mon- 
archy. By Sir John Fortescue, Kt. A revised text. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by C. Plummer, M.A. 8vo, pp. 387. Clarendon Press 
Series. Oxford. Net, $3.25. 


Theory of the State. From the German of J. K. 

Bluntsehli. 8vo, pp. 518. Clarendon Press Series, 

Oxford. Net, $3.25. 

=; — uence of the Roman Law on the Law of Eng- 
By T. E.Scrutton. 8vo, pp. 199. London. Net 


An _ Pridgment of Kent’s Commentaries on American 
Law. M E. F. Thom ~¢ With an Introduction by 
rus T. + 1 0, pp. 339. Houghton, Mifflin 

— of the Appointi Power cf the President. 

wv Lacy M. Salmon. « Papers of the YS. Histori- 
-" Loe. pp. 129. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s 

Net, —: 
. And the Fertherance of Com- 

Schuyler, Ph.D., D. 8vo, pp. 469. 
Gilt top. (3 — 8 Sons. : 

Protection to Home Industry. By Rev. BR 

son, A.M. 8vo, pp. 100. D. Appleton & oe. 

The Chinese at Home and A 
the Re 
Superviso: 
Chinese 


E. Thomp- 
1.00, 
broad. xogether with 
rt of the Special Comr _.tee of the Board of 
sors of San Francisco, .n the Condition of the 
uarter of the Cit~. By W. B. Farwell. 8vo, 
pp. 14. A. L. Bancroft & .o. $125. 
The Expulsion of the C' .nese. What is a Reasonable 
poley Se for the Tir s? A Sermon delivered by the 


. Barrows, D.D. Paper. 8S. Carson & Co. 
25 cents. 


FICTION. 


The Bostonia s. By Henry James. Imo, pp. 449. Mac- 
millan &C » $2.00. 

A Tate of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion Crawford. 
mo, pp. 180 Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 








DIAL 


[April, 


Anna Karénina. From the Russian of Count L. N. 
Tolsto!l. 12mo, pp. 769. T. Y. Crowell &Co. $175. 

César Birotteau. From the French of Honoré De Balzac. 
mo, pp. 401. Halfleather. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

The Late Mrs. Null. By F.R. Stockton.. lémo, pp. 437. 
C. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


We Two. gtk Edna Lyall. mo, pp. 403. D. Appleton 


& Co. 
Atalanta in the South. ie ry By Maud Howe. 
16mo, pp. 345. Roberts Bros. $1.25 


Snow-bound at Eagles. By oy Harte. 18mo, pp. 213. 
Houghton, “wimin & Co. $1.00. 

The Milt Mystery. By Anna K. Green. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
The Aliens. By H.F. Keenan. 2mo,'pp. 453. D. Apple- 

ton &Co. $1.25. 

The Prelate. ee. 16mo, pp. 350. Tick- 
nor &Co. 

Colonel Cheswick’s ores, a? Flora L. Shaw. 
16mo, pp. 436. Roberts Bros. 

The oy Children, and tH, People’ s. By Rose 
T. Cooke. I6mo, pp. 484 Ticknor & Co. 

After His Kind. By J. voy ae pp. 324. “Leisure 
Hour Series.” H. Holt & Co. 00. 

The History of a Week. Ro 
225. “ Leisure Hour Series 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The Vicar’s People. ey - * om By G. M. Fenn. 
16mo, pp. 345. Oassell & Co. $1.00. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow. A Tale of Kirk and Covenant. 
By Annie S.Swan. I2mo, pp. 244. Cassell & Co. $1.00. 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. By Helen Jackson - H.) 

New edition. 16mo, pp. 296. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

ae a Strange History. By Helen Jackson aH. H.) 

i6mo, pp. 291. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

Evan Peele By George Meredith. New edition. 
i2mo, pp. 519. Roberts Bros. $2.00. 

Uncle Daniel’s Story of ‘*Tom’’ Anderson, and 
Twenty Great -y ow By_an Officer of the Union 
Army. B2mo, pp. 435. A. R. Hart &Co. $1.25. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. A History of a & Puther 
and Son. By George Meredith. New 12mo, pp. 
472. Roberts Bros. $2.00 

Mrs. Leicester’s School and Other Writings in Prose 
and Verse. By Charles Lamb. With Introduction 
and Notes by / Soe. mo, pp. 411. Gilt top. A. 
Cc. Armstrong & Son. 1.50. 

In the Golden Days 
Harper & Bros. 

A Christmas Carol. By c Dickens. Illustrated by 
Leech. I6mo, pp. 166. London, 50 cents. 


The Chimes. A Goblin Story. By = pane, Illus. 
trated. 16mo, pp. 175. ion © 


16mo, pp. 339. 


Walford. i6mo, pp. 
Fiolt & Co. Paper, 25 


~ 4 Edna Lyall. 


16mo, pp. 207. 
p cents 


The Matapan Affair. From the Bete y orf, Du —— 
bey. mo, pp. 208. Paper. Rand, McNally & 
35 cents. 

Ebb Tide, and Other Stories. By C. Reid. Popular 
edition. 8vO, pp. 166. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 
25 cents. 

Brockley Moor. By J. W. L. Popular edition. mo, 
pp. 307. Paper. . Appleton & Co. 2% cents. 


ovw,. Earlscourt’s Wife. By May + Fleming. New 


12mo, pp. 438. Paper. G. . Carleton & Co. 
2% cents. 


Alone. By Marion Harland. New edition. 12mo, pp. 384. 
Paper. G. W. Carleton & Co. 2% cents. 


Hand and'Ring. By Anna K. Green. Popular edition. 
Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 20 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Aunt Parker. By B.L. Farjeon. 2 cents. 
Until the Day Breaks. By Emily Spender. 2 cents. 





Griselda. By the author of “The Garden of Eden.” 
20 cents. 

Lord Vi t’s Daughter. By Mabel Collins. 20 
cents. 


1..> Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. By G. 
« Sala. 20 cents. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


a4 Mac Allisters. By Mrs. Amelia E. 


Cavalry Life. By J.S. Winter. 25 cents. 


ligi Thought in Britain durin 

Nineteenth © Century. By J. Tulloch, D.D., L 
cents. 
Hurrish. AStudy. By Hon. Emily Lawless. 25 cents. 


ae am ya for English Readers. By W. S. Gregg. 
. cen 


The Last «, 
Barr. 2 





the 
.D. 


Our ae Novel. By J.H. McCarthy. 25 cents. 
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In Shatlow Waters. By Annie Armitt. 25 cents. 
CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
The Man of Feeling. By H. Mackenzie. 10 cents. 


The Rivals, and The School for Scandal. By R. B. 
Sheridan. 1l0cents. 
Sermons on the Card. By Hugh Latimer. 10 cents. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander the Great and Julius 
Cesar. 10 cents. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 
A Country Gentleman. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 cents. 
Lady Branksmere. By the Duchess. 20 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Le Livre de Pochi. fEcrit pour Judith Cladel, et Ses 
Petites Amies. Par Paul Aréne, Jean- Bernard, Jules 
Claretie, Alphonse Daudet, etc. [lustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. 168. Em paper covers. Paris. Net, $2.25. 

Amants et Maris. Par Louis Ulbach. rece 
Crown 8vo, pp. 8. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.50 

La Comédie au Coin du Feu. > A. Houssaye. 16mo, 
pp. 392. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05 


Le Pavé. ParJ.Richepin. i6émo, pp. 379. Paper. Paris. 
Net, $1.05. 

Mademoiselle De Decasten Par A. Delpit. 1é6mo, pp. 491. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.0 

Toutes-Les- Amoureuses. par C. Mendés. i6mo, pp. 301. 
Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 

Les Dames de Croizx-Mort. a G. Ohnet. I6mo, pp. 


327. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 
Martyre! 
Paris. 
Baccara, 
Net, $1.05. 
Un Crime d’Amour. Par P. Bourget. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


RELIGION—THEOSOPHY. 


Sermons and ex we Delivered in America. By F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., S. With an introduction 7 
Phillips Brooks, d. 0 mo, pp. 364. Portrait. 
Dutton & Co. 


Par A. i 16mo, pp. 383. Paper. 
Hy et, 


1. 
. Malot. 16mo, pp. 394. Paper. Paris. 


16émo, pp. 299. 





The Social Results po Early een From 
German of C. Schmidt. 12mo, p er $3.00. 
People and Preachers in the Methodist Episcopai 

hurch. By a 2 pee 16mo, pp. 314. . B. Lip- 


pincott Co. $1.25. 


Light on the Hidden — With an ry “gry by 
J.¥F. Clarke. 18mo, pp. 133. Ticknor & Co. $1.00. 

The Bible Commentary. Edited by F.C. Cook, M. A. 
New edition. 8vo. Vol. I.—Part I. Genesis—Exodus. 
Vol. II1.—Joshua—I. Kings. C. Scribner’s Sons. 
VOL., net, $3.00 


The -~ ¥ of Duty. A Year’s Plain Sermons on the Gos- 
= or Epistles. By H. J. Wilmot-Baxton, M.A. 

vols., 16mo. London. Net, $3.00. 

A ~~~ of the Four Gospels in English. Accord- 
ing to the Common Version. Newly arran ~ bs 
Explanatory Notes. By E. Robinson, D. D, 

yised edition, with foot notes from the Revised Ver: 
aon of 1881, and J Additional Notes, by M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
8vo0, pp. 205. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Net, $1.50. 

The Cle n’s Com ey T. Whittaker. Cloth, 
net, $1.00; leather tuc 

The Pocket Pee Register ; or, Rector’s Private 
Record. ecigned ed for a Systematic eae of 
Families, San sh Visits, etc. ev H. 
De Mille. T. Whittaker. New editi 


Per 


Leather, plain, 
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The Discipline of the Christian Character. By R. 
Church. I6mo, pp. 139. Macmillan &Co. $1.25. 
The World and the 3s. By H. M. Thompson, 8.T.D., 
LL.D. “ The Bedell ures, 1885." 12m0, pp. 91. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Authorship of the Four Gospels. External Evidence®- 
By W. Marvin. i6mo, pp. 42. T. Whittaker. 75 cents. 

ae as on Union with Christ. td C. G. Moule, 
M.A. Pp. 126. J. Pott &Co. Net, 30cents. 

Religion in a College: What Place Shall It Have? By 
J. MceCosh, D.D., etc. Paper. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


25 cents. 

Household Theol . A Handbook of Religious Infor- 
mation. ~ 4 J.H. Blunt, D.D. New and cheaper edition. 
18mo, pp. Paper. London, Net, 25 cents. 


‘*The Occult World Phenomena,’’ and the Society for 
Psychical Research. By A. P. Sinnett. With a Pro- 
test by Madame Biavateky. Pp. 60. Paper. London. 
Net, 55 cents. 

What is Theosophy? By a Fellow of the Theosophical 
Society. 16mo, pp. 28. Cupples, Upham & Co, 50 cents. 

The anogg | and Aim of Theosophy. By J. D. Buck. 
Paper, R. Clarke & Co. 25 cents. 


BOOKS FOR EASTER. 


The Message of the Blue Bird. Told to Me to Tell to 
Others. yi &- yo By Irene E. Jerome. 
4to. Lee & Shepa 

An Easter 8 . By - Right Rev. R. H. Baynes. 
| ag eee illustrated. Large 4to. Gilt edges. A. D. 

- Randolph & Co. Plain cloth, $3.00; white and gold 
tion $3.50. 

The Blessed Easter-Tide. Coma’ by the Editor of 


“Christmas-Tide in Song a Story.” gm 3 
ee. 4to, pp. 160. Gilt po ‘DF Randolph 
0. 


Easter Messengers. A New Poem ofthe Flowers, By 
Lucy Larcom. With designs by Susie B. Skeldiny. 
4to. Bound in re. White, Stokes, & Allen. $1.50. 

Spices for Eas Incense. Collected and edited b 
Alice L. Williams. Illustrated. 7 leather, gilt 
edges. Belford, Clarke & Co. $1.50 

Silver Thoughts of Great Minds. “Banyan, Madame 
Guyon, omas a Kempis, and others. By Louisa 8. 
Houghton. Ivorine. hite, Stokes, & Allen. $100. 

Golden Thoughts. From the Imitation of Christ. Ona 
Holy Life. From the Psalms Three dainty little vol- 
ry in vellum paper covers. White, Stokes, & Alien. 

1 


Thoughts of Heaven. Our Home Above. Illuminated. 
T. Nelson & Sons. 35 cents. 

The Unknown Way. By W.C.Bryant. Illustrated. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 

The Daisy Seeker. By W. M. L. Jay. Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00 

Stray Leaves from John Ruskin. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents. 

The Gate o, 
Dutton 


Paradise. A Dream of Easter Eve. E. P. 


Co. 50 cents. 


MEDICAL. 


An ae to Practical Bacteriology. Based 
y the Methods of Koch. By E. M. Crookshank, 
Lond.), F.R.M.S. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 249. J. H 
vail Co. $5.00. 
The Methods of Bacteriological Ey og | From 
the rio? of Dr. F. Hueppe. 8vo, pp. 218 D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 





net. $1.00, leather tuck, net, $2.00. 

Sermons in Brief. From the MS. Notes of a London 
Clergyman. second Series. 12mo, pp. 606. London. $3.50. 

Homely Talks with Young Men on the Young Men of 
the Bible. First ld Testament Characters. 
By the author of “‘ Joined to an Idol,” etc. With a 
| ay by t a th Canon Westcott, D.D. 16mo, pp. 

314. e +25. 

Charity. Fifteen Plain Addresses. By the late J. B. 
Wilkinson, M.A. l6mo, pp. 125. London. Net, 

The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes. 
G. Vos. W2mo, pp. 23. A.C. Armstrong &Son. $1.5v. 

ae and ree Aids. 

Library. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 

hts in Bible ery. By A. Lee. 

rper & Bros. $1.50. 

Ds Hon” and other Sermons. B 
Hon. D.C.L. 2mo, pp. 307. 


guna N 
pp. 423. 

The Great 
ander, D. 
ker. $1.50. 

Moments on "the Mount. 


- Whitta- 





D.D. 16mo, 


tations. By the Rev. G. Matheson, M.A., 
pp. 280. A. 


C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 





90cents. | 
By | 


12mo, pp. 286. The Cleri- | 


16mo, * 


A Series of Devotional Medi- | 


Guide to the Examination of Urine, with special 

reference to the Urinary Apprese? Translated 
| from the German of ey B. Hoffman and R. 
} Ultzmann, and ee . Forchheimer, M.D. New 
} edition. 12mo, pp. 251. oodruff, Cox & Co. $1.5 


Illustrations of Unconscious range in Disease. 
Including a Theory of Alteratives shoe Creighton, 
M.D. 16mo, pp. 212. J.H. Vail & Co. $1.50. 

The Year-Book of Treatment for pa ms A Critical 


Review for Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. 
12mo, pp. 316. Lea Brothers & Co. $1.25. 


Forewarned—Forearmed. By J. T. ta D.D. 


* 12mo, pp. 286. <A. C. Armastrong & Son. 

Clinical Notes on Uterine ial 
Reference to the Management of he Sterile < ondi- 
tion. By J. M. Sims, A.B., Memorial ion. 

| 8vo, pp. 40L Paper. W. Wood & Go. $1.00. 


W. Alex- | 


| %.* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
| local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, to 
| the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 

| . A.C. MOULURG & Co. (Successors to Jansen, MeOlurg & Oo.) 
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BINDINGS FOR THE DYIAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL completes 
the Sixth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 


Publishers for that purpose. 


Price of Cloth Binding, $1 per Volume. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 





UST PUBLISHED.~-A CaTALoGvuE or AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, AND HisToR- 
1cAL Documents, being composed of James R. 
Oseoon’s CoLLEcTIoN, and various other desirable 
specimens, comprising altogether one of the finest 
assortments ever offered for sale. Sent only on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. Wi1am Evarts 
Bensamin, 744 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, 
New York City. 


The Complete Poetical Works of ‘Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 


The text, carefully revised, with Notes and a 
Memoir, b Wisseain Micuaset Rossertt. 
This special Limi1TED EDITION will consist of 
FIFTY CoPiEs, each copy numbered. 3 vols., 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, and illustrated with a 
frontispiece on India paper. $10.50. 

‘*Mr. Rossetti’s edition takes a prominent place 
among works of modern criticism. His investiga- 
tion of original sources, where they were accessible, 
has been most ——- and the recovery of 
many a lost Shelleyan pearl is due to his zeal.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* This will in future be the edition of ‘the imper- 
ishable poems.’ "—Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘‘This edition will be welcomed as a great ad- 
vance on Mr. Rossetti’s former labors in Shelley's 
magnificent poetry.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Food Materials and Their Adultera- 
tions. 

By Exren H. Ricnarps, Instructor in Chem- 
istry, Woman’s Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth. 75 cents. 

A short account of the early history and sources 
of the chief articles of food, together with notes on 
the adulterations to which they are liable, and the 
means of detecting them, and a chapter on the 
principles of diet. 


The above will be for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
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Book di T. 0-day s Problems. 


NOW READY. 


Reason and Revelation, Hand in Hand. 


By Rev. Tuomas Martin McWurnney, D.D. 
Treating successfully of Religion, The 
Bible, Theology, Anthropology, Demonology, 
and finally, Christology. Crown 8vo, 594 
pp., fully Indexed. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘‘A modern argument on an old question, showing 
the reasonableness of revealed religion when seen in 
the light of common sense. A book well adapted to 
the questionings of the time; strong, clear and 
cogent.” — The Lutheran, Philadelphia. 


Evolution and Religion. 


By Henry Warp Beecurer.—Part I., Theoret- 
ical and Doctrinal Sermons. 8vo. Paper, 
50 cents. Part IL, Practical and Vital 
Sermons. Paper, $1.00. Parts I. and IL, 
one volume, cloth, 440 pp., $1.50. 

‘*Some of the ablest and most powerful of Mr. 
Beecher’s later discourses, and in our judgment his 
later discourses are , those that will 
stand the longest. They are the strongest intellectu- 
ally and the deepest spiritually.".—Dr. Lyman 
Asportt, in the Christian Union. 


Heavenly Recognition. 


By Rev. Tuomas M. McWuryney, D.D., 
author of “Reason and Revelation.” The 
natural argument for personal immortality 
and identity after this life. 12mo. Cloth, 
60 cents. 


The Problem of the Poor. 


By Herren Campsett. This pressing question 
of our time is discussed practically by a 
practical worker among the very poor. To 
the charm of dramatic personal narrative it 
adds valuable specific suggestions for cleans- 
ing the sources from which come most of 
our criminals—and many of our voters. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


An Appeal to Cesar. 


By A. W. Tovurcrr, author of “A Fool’s 
Errand.” National Aid to Education, in 
proportion to Illiteracy and to the local 
efforts to remedy it. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘*As interesting, as thrilling, as his novels are, 
and far more startling.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


‘*When we came to his plan of national education, 
we would not deny its reasonable and statesmanlike 
character.” — The Nation, New York. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK. 
*,* Send for our new Catalogue of Choice American Books. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCH- 
MAN. 

Sketches of Sports in the Northern Cattle 
Plains, together with Personal Experiences 
of Life on a Cattle Ranch. By Turopore 
RooseEvett, author of “The Naval War of 
1812.” Popular edition. Octavo, cloth, 
fully illustrated. $3.50. 


“ The book will take rank among the sporting 
classics. ‘ What we like about the 
author is the certainty that he is thoroughly 
trustworthy, and we feel that we may receive 
his sporting experiences for gospel. . . . . 
His narrative is a repertory of thoughtful 
woodcraft or prairie craft.”—Saturday Review. 


THE STORY OF CHALDEA. 


From the Earliest Time to the Rise of Assyria. 
By Zinamwe A. Racozixn. With 80 illus- 
trations and two maps. 12mo,cloth. $1.50. 


[In the Story of the Nations Series, Fourth Volume. | 


“The Story of Chaldea” deals with the most 
fascinating of subjects—the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, the beginnings of man’s knowledge or 
imaginings of his own origin and of his rela- 
tions with his Creator, the first data for the 
history of mankind, the causes and times of 
the separation and migrations of races, the 
points of contact or parallelism between the 
narratives and traditions of the Old Testament 
and the records (now rescued from the tablets 
in the Mesopotamian Mounds) of the tribes 
from which the Hebrews separated themselves. 


THE STORY OF THE JEWS. 


By Professor James K. Hosmer, of the 
Washington University in St. Louis, author 
of “The Life of Samuel Adams,” ete. 
Large 12mo, with thirty-five illustrations 
and two maps, cloth, extra. $1.50. 


[In the Story of the Nations Series, Third Volume. | 


“ The author is a master of the finest English 
prose; his style a model of elegance, clearness, 
and strength, worthy to rank with that of the 
most celebrated writers.”—Literary World. 

“ We have seldom read ‘a story’ more dra- 
matic or more interesting, less ‘juvenile’ in a 
certain sense, and yet so fresh and young.” 
—The Critic. 


*.* Putnam’s New Lists Sent on Application. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S. 
, SPRING LIST. 


“The flowers that bloom in the Spring.” ‘‘ I’ve got ’em on the 
list.”"—W. S. GILBERT. 


The Message of the Blue Bird told to me to tell 
to others. 


An illustrated souvenir, by IRENE E. JEROME, author of 
“One Year’s Sketch Book.” Artistically bound in 
paper, imperial antique style, knotted with silk floss. 
tight full-page illustrations, engraved on wood by 
Andrew, 71@x9lg inches. Price, $1.00. 

A Winter in Central America. 

By HELEN L. SANBORN. Price, $1.50, 

Young People’s History of England. 

By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of “Heroes of 
History.” Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Handbook of English History. 


Based on “Lectures on English History,” by the late 
M. J. GUEST. With a onuapementer a on the 
English Literature of the XIXth Century, by FRANCIS 
H. UNDERWOOD. With maps, chronological tables, etc. 
Price, $1.20, net. 


Forgotten Meanings. 

Or, AN HoUR WITH A DICTIONARY. By ALFRED WAITES, 
es. of ‘‘The Historical Student’s Manual.” Price, 

cents, 

The Historical Student’s Manual. 

A new edition. Price, 75 cents. 

Dickens’ “Dramatic Readings. 

a——— by himself, and read by him in this country on 


is last visit. Price, $1.00; single numbers in paper, 
each 15 cents, 


Down the West Branch. 


Or, CAMPS AND TRAMPS AROUND KATAHDIN. By Capt. 
Cuas, A. J. FARRAR. Illustrated. Price, $1.2). 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 
Hints on Language, 


In connection with sight reading and wating be primary 
and intermediate schools. By S. ARTHUR BENT, A.M., 
| ge py of Public Schools in Clinton, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents, 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses. 


For young children. By HORACE GRANT, author of 
“Arithmetic for Young Children.” Edited by WIL- 
LARD SMALL. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
George H. Calvert’s Works. 


GOETHE. His life and works. $1.50. 
= VON STEIN. A Memoir. With portrait. 
50. 


JOUBERT. “Thoughts.” With biographical sketch. $1.50. 

FIRST YEARS IN EUROPE. $1.50. 

LIFE OF RUBENS. $1.50. 

WORDSWORTH. A biographic and esthetic study. With 
portrait. $1.50. 

— geesaemer. An historical and critical essay. 

CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES. By F. A. OBER. Reduced 
price, $1 

VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE. By N. H. Bisnop. $1.50. 

o- ° ees IN A SNEAK BOX. By the same author. 


A THOUSAND MILES’ WALK AOROSS SOUTH AMERICA. 
By the same author. $1.50. 

TRAVELS IN THE ORIENT. By WALTER HARRIMAN. 
Portrait. $1.50. 

GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES. By HENRY 
RUGGLES. $1.50. 


Illustrated Ca 


mailed free to any address. Any book 
sent by mail, 
sellers. 


, upon receipt of price. Sold by all book- 


LEE anp SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





THE 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


New Books and New Editions. 


English Prose Style. 

Specimens of — Prose Style from Mallory to 
Macaulay. lected and Annotated, with an 
Introductory Essay, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8vo. Price, $2. 

“Open it where you will, some master of speech is 
there to address you.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

Woman in Music. 

By GrorGe P. Upton, author of ‘The Standard 
Operas,” etc. 16mo. Price, $1. 
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This charming little brochure may justly be said to | 


contain the romance of musical biography. 


Four Centuries of Silence. 
Or, From Malachi to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. 
ReEpForpD, M.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
“It would be difficult to speak too highly of the wide 
reading, the careful and discriminating thought, and the 
wise and cautious judgments by which throughout the 
work.is characterized.” —British Quarterly Review. 


The Humbler Poets. 

A Collection of Newspaper and Periodical Verse, 
1870 to 1885. Compiled by SLASUN THOMPSON. 
Crown 8vo. Gilttop. Price, $2 

“The selection has been made with rare taste and dis- 
crimination, and the result is a delightful volume.” —The 

Observer, New York. 


The Standard Operas. 

Their Plots, their Music, and their Composers. By 
GeorGE P. Upton. Third Thousand. 12mo. 
Yellow edges; price, $1.50. Gilt edges; price, $2. 

“The work is one simply invaluable to the general 
reading public.”’"—Traveller, Boston. 


Letters to a Daughter. 
By Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT. 
rice, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
“We commend them to our readers without reserve.” — 
Independent, New York. 
We Two Alone in Europe. 
By Mary L. NInpE. Illustrated from original de- 
signs. Third Thousand. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
“One of the most intelligent, most interesting, and 
most valuable of American narratives of foreign travel.” 
—Literary World. 
Music-Study in Germany. 


By Miss Amy Fay. Ninth Edition. 12mo. Price,$1.25. 
he continued and increasing demand for this work 
is its highest commendation. Few books of its cluss 
have been more successful. 


Life of Abrahain Lincoln. 
By the Hon. I. N. ARNOLD. Third Edition. 
gilt top, with Portrait. $2.50. 
“Decidedly the best and most complete Life of Lin 
coln.”—Cuntemporary Renew. 
The Book-Lover. 
A Guide to the Best Reading. By JAMEs BALDWIN. 
Ph.D. Fourth Edition. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
“Compact with suggestions and wisdom.”— Evening 
Mail and Express, New York. 


The Theories of Darwin. 


16mo, paper, 


8vo, 


And Their Relation to Philosophy, Religion, and | 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


Morality. ated from the German of Ru- 


| old- 


gato. hmid. Second Edition. 12mo. Price, 


“A work of remarkable learning and ability.”—Ezam- 
iner, New York. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
(Successors to Jansen, McClurg, & Co.) 

Cor. WABASH AVE. AND MADISON St., CHICAGO. 
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Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a 
Scrap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 
page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for pe. 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 


return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
hioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto been 
compelled to carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 


which among one’s e is far from pleasant. This 
vated by the use of the Mark Twain 


disagreeable risk is 
Scrap Book. ; 

The ungummed Scrap Book is at times of no 
service whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

“No library is gomplete without a copy 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“It isa valuable book for purifying the domestic atmos- 
phere, and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 
assistant. Itcontains nothing that the most fastidious 

rson could object to, and is, to be frank and manly, the 

est thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 


of the Bible, 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New York. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 
ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 
The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 











OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. 





Is an entirely new article, and it 


is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 
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“An essay in the highest intellectual morality.” 





ANNA KARENINA. 


By Count Lxo Totsroi. Translated from 
the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Royal 12mo, 750 pages, $1.75. 


“Anna Karénina” is one of the great novels of the 
world. It deals with questions which oppeni to every 
man and woman. The young and beantiful wife of an 
influential official in St. Petersburg suddenly wakes to 
the fact that she passionately loves a young officer, and 
that her life with her husband whom she married as a 
matter of convenience has been 2 Jong lie. She struggles 
against the temptation, but at last she yields and goes 
away with her lover. Not even George Eliot paints with 
greater power the inexorableness of law. The happiness 
of the lovers at first is complete, but Anna is jealous and 
exacting from the very reason of the unstableness of her 
position, and the downward path is sure and terrible. 

The story gives the most vivid picture of Russian life 
that has ever been painted : high society in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg; balls, races, garden parties, military 
fates, skating scenes, weddings, and the inner life of the 
“reat are shown with photographic detail. The author 
also dwells with delight on the life in the country: the 
Russian peasant is seen here in all his fascinating quaint- 
ness, with his proverbial philosophy, his songs, his 
superstitions. and his natural simplicity. The practical 
illustration of codperative farming wiil interest every 
farmer and working man in this country where the labor 
question is en ing so much attention. 

It has gone through several editions in Russia; and the 
French parephrase, though scarcely doing justice to the 
original, has gone through two editions in as many 
weeks. The present translation very fairly represents 
the original. It has been made by Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole, editor and translator of Rambaud’s History of 
Russia, and for five years literary editor of the Philadel- 
phia Press. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 AsToR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 
STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 
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INSURE IN - 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000, 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. [ler- 
mits tor Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders of 
Yearly Accident Policies. 

Puid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured against accidents in 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cash benefits. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FULL 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. Only $5.00 a year 
to Ff. ofessional or Business men for each $1,000, with $5.00 
weekly indemnity. 





Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is Secured by 


$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treas'.ry and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


—_ 


RODNEY DENNIS, 
Secretary. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
President, 


JOHN E. Morris, 
Asst. Secretary. 


HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 





Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


*, Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. The Trade 
s upplied by the leading jobbers. 





ESTERBROOK'S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 
POPULAR NUMBERS: 
048, 14, 130, 135, 239, 333, 444, 161. 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK: 








A. C. McCLURG & CO’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordi 
steel pens, and possesses other qualities which make it 
superior, for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made. hey are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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Two Novels of High Character. 


DONOVAN: 


A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 
A NOVEL. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


“ Donovan” is a novel that has been attracting a great 
deal of attention, especially among more serious readers. 
It is a religious novel, the hero of which is a freethinker, 
one the story consists of a struggle between doubt and 
faith. 

“The story is told with a grand simplicity, an uncon- 
scious try, of eloquence which stirs the very depths 
of the heart.”—London rd. 


in conception, thoroughly healthy in tone.”—London 
Academy. 
“A powerful tale witha high purpose.”—The Standard. 


WE TWO. 


A NOVEL. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


Author of “ Donovan.” 





This novel may be considered a companion to “ Dono. 
van,” inasmuch as like that book it deals with the trials 
and experiences of freethinkers suffering from persecu- 
tion, but brought eventually to Christianity. 

“We recommend all novel-readers to read this novel, 
with the care which such a strong, uncommon, and 
thoughtful book demands and deserves,” — 

“ A work of —? thought and much power. 
it is, itis now and then brightened by rays of genuine 
humor. Al ther this story is more and better than a 
novel.” — Poat. 

e Donnas? independent and powerful.” — British 
Quarterly . 
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a Recreation for Invalids,” by Miss E. F. An- 
drews ;—‘‘ The French Problem in Canada,” by 
George H. Clarke;—‘‘The Hand-Work of 
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1 | mess and color. .... 
“A novel of sterling merit, being fresh and original 








DIAL [April, 1886. 
WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


MARGARET KENT. 


The Literary World says: 

‘The author is at work with aims and impulses 
that are lofty. The book is uplifting... . . It is 
lifelike. It is vivid, real, and to be real is more 
than to be realistic. It is admirably written, inter- 
esting, strong, impressive, helpful.” 

And The Critic says: 


‘It is a dainty story, full of grace and tender- 
We feel her bewitching 
beauty to our finger-tips.” 

The New-York Zribune says: 


‘*The writer exhibits no = theory of con- 
duct and her personages have no distinct traits of 
character.” 

But the Buffalo Courier praises: 

‘* Margaret’s intense personality. The reader is fas- 
cinated by her, feels with her in her joy, throbs 
with her in her grief, and follows her with bated 
breath through the cruel fire of her life’s crucible. 
Her character is developed with masterly skill and 
profound psychological insight.” 

The Hartford Courant says: 

‘The story is neither very good in itself, nor very 
well told. The author must try again if he would 
succeed.” 

But the Boston Journal says: 

‘*With the skill of an experienced writer the author 
uses the bric-a-brac of society only as a background 
of the really wonderful character sketch of Margaret 
Kent. . . The novel is thrilling with strong, 
healthy feeling, unusually marked with spontaneity 
and naturalness.” 

And Lizian Wuitrtne says, in the Boston 
Traveller: 

‘*Not to know Margaret Kent is to argue one’s 
self unknown. Ticknor & Co. have never pub- 
lished a novel that made so electric a success as this.” 

And the Christian Register says: 

‘*Margaret Kent is so beautiful that one dreams 
of her after only reading about her. Margaret is 
the loadstone of the book, and few novelists of 
recent days have drawn a purer ideal.” 

And The Beacon says: 

‘*The story of Margaret Kent is a book worth 
reading; it is worth more than that—it is worth 
studying, remembering, and learning from.” 

And the Transcript says : 

‘* There is in the social setting a human life, deep 
and stirring, beautiful and real, which holds our 
interest, sympathy and admiration.” 

And the Chicago Inter Ocean says : 

‘*In its brilliancy of touch, vivid delineation of 
character and realistic truth, ‘The Story of Margaret 
Kent’ is one of the greatest novels of the day.” 

MORAL: 


Buy the book, and judge jor yourself. 
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